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THE ST. DENIS. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
OpposITE GRACE CHurcH, = NEW YORK. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms, $1 per day and upward. 
““There is an atmdsphere of home comfort 
and hospitable treatment at the St Denis which 
is rarely met with in a public house, and which 
insensibly draws you there as often as you turn 
your face toward New York.” 


PREE. 
H AY FEVER IS CURED BY DR. 
HATHAWAY’S HO- 


MEOPATHIC HOME TREATMENT. Send 2-cent 

Stamp and learn how to obtain this treatment FREE 

OF COST. Address W. E. HATHAWAY, M.D., 
« 20 Hemlock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Duplicate Method will show which you play. 
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“ It is compact,quick, and accurate, and possesses eve 
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would prefer your method at the same price.’ Com- 

lete apparatus for sixteen deals, without playing cards, 
$1.00, st paid. Send for cuts and prices of our ‘*Col- 
umbia’’ Typewriter and Office Desks. 


The J. W. Gibbes Stationery Co., Columbia, S. C. 


“Joker's Dictionary.” 


A cyclopedia of wit and humor, according to subject 
alphabetically arranged. Contains 326 pages of Jokes, 
Stories, Droll Yarns, and clever bits of repartee on every 
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Address Union Book Co., Box 106, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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of the University of the State of New York. The 
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cei uase auatel Best ier aastaaioan 

music : nd for particulars. 
Dr. E. EBERHARD, Bres't, 170 West 23d St., New York. 
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OXFORD, N. C. 


A training school for boys, with military organi- 
zation. 











Healthful location, excellent equipment. Cata- 
log sent on application. 
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at Schermerhorn’s, 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 
Send for new catalog. 
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New York. 
ee se. Louts When you paint it, use Pure White Lead. 
cece Examine the brand and see that it is right. 
ScKsTEIN, It makes all the difference in the world 
me "Pasboreh whether the White Lead is genuine or not. 
om, (See list of genuine brands.) 
oe, For colors, use the National Lead Co.’s 
Cleveland. ‘ 2 ¥ 
MISSOURI, |. Pure White Lead tinting colors. No trouble 
ae Be Let making or matching shades. Send for pam- 
Salem, Mass. 
Ria phlet and color-card—they are free. 
I eaten NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
UNION, —— 1 Broadway, New York, 








GENU+NE - B-A-T-FLE-FHELD - CANES 
SPECIAL OFFER until September Ist. 


We will give, free, a genuine piece of Confederate 
currency ($1.00 bill or larger), with each order, cash 
with order, for one of our genuine Battle-field Canes, 
cut from any one of the following battle-fields: Seven 
Pines, Fair Oaks, Garnet Farm, Cold Harbor, Malvern 
Hill, and-Petersburg. 


While these canes are pleasing in appearance, they 
are thoroughly practical walking-sticks, mostly of 
hickory, oak, sweet gum, and holly, straight or shep- 
herd’s crook styles, as preferred. We will gladly send 
any special length or diameter of cane ordered. 

The price of these Canes, with bill of Confederate 
m currency, is the same as for cane alone, ONE DOLLAR, 
"Hh postage paid, and is good only to September ist. 


SOUVENIR CANE CO., J. 0. ALWOOD, Manager, 
1002 E. Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 









Montclair Military Academy, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


MANY BOYS FAIL 


in their lessons because they lack mental concentration. They have never been 
taught how to study. They enjoy everything better than their books. The boy 
who dreams over his lessons is paving the way to future failure. Parents and 
teachers are resp.nsible for many shiftless dreamers who spend their days without 
bringing anything to pass. 

Crowded classes, long lessons, lack of personal attention, absence of syste- 
matic physical training, and overworked teachers, are a few of the many causes 
which lead to loss of interest and ‘‘ pretending to study’ among pupils. 

We watch each boy's tendency, train him to study to advantage, arouse his 
enthusiasm, and give purpose to his efforts. 

Visit the Academy, confer with the Principal, and judge for yourself th 
advantages your son will enjoy. Circulars sent on application. , 





J. G. MacVICAR, Head Master, 
Montclaix, New Jersey 
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copies, 10 cents. 
RECEIPTS.— The yellow label pasted onthe outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 
EXTENSION.—The extension of a subscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber wishes 
no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
can be sent in at any time during the vear. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST to be sent to friends. In such cases, if we are advised that a 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


AN apology is due our readers for a printer’s mistake last week by which 
an advertising article was included in our table of contents and discovered 
only after a large part of the edition had been mailed. It is the rule of 
THE LITERARY DIGEST to print all advertisements so that the reader will 
clearly understand that they are such, and that no departure from this rule 
is made unless as a result of inadvertence. : 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DEMOCRATIC SILVER CONFERENCE. 


Pp? RSUANT to the arrangements made at the Memphis free- 
silver convention of a few months ago, a conference of free- 
silver Democrats met in Washington last week for the purpose of 
effecting an organization within the party strong enough to 
secure favorable action on silver by the next National Democratic 
Convention. The attendance was small ; there were only seventy- 
seven delegates representing nineteen States. It was claimed, 
however, that a large gathering had not been anticipated or de- 
sired, since the meeting was intended to be a quiet conference of 
leading Democrats rather than a popular demonstration. Sena- 
tors Harris, Jones, and Daniel, ex-Senator Walsh, Governor 
Stone, W. H. Hinrichsen, and ex-Congressman Fithian were 
present at the conference, but Senator Turpie, Representatives 
Bland and Sibley, and ex-Congressman Bryan were absent. The 
anti-free-silver press pronounces the conference a total failure. 

Several sessions were held, and an address to the party issued 
urging ceaseless efforts for bimetalism and containing the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

* Resolved, That the Democratic Party, in national convention assembled, 
should demand the free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold into 
primary or redemption money at the ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for 
he action or approval of any other nation. 

“ Resolved, That it should declare its irrevocable opposition to the sub- 
stitution fora metallic money of a panic-breeding, corporation-credit cur- 
rency, based on a single metal, the supply of which is so limited that it can 
be cornered at any time by a few banking institutions in Europe and 
America, 


‘* Resolved, That it should declare its opposition to the policy and practise 
of surrendering to the holders of the obligations of the United States the 
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option reserved by the law to the Government of redeeming such obliga- 
tions in either silver coin or gold coin. 

** Resolved, That it should declare its opposition to the issuing of interest- 
bearing bonds of the United States in time of peace, and especially to 
placing the Treasury of the Government under the control of any syndicate 
of bankers and the issuance of bonds to be sold by them at an enormous 
profit, for the purpose of supplying the Federal treasury with gold to 
maintain the policy of gold monometalism.” 

A plan of organization and education was adopted by the con- 
ference “with a view of securing the adherence to a readoption of 

> 

the Democratic financial policy” and of the nomination of a can- 
didate in sympathy with it. The plan contemplates the forma- 
tion of anational committee composed of one Democrat from each 
State, each member of which is to organize the bimetallic forces 
of his section. Pending the formation of this national committee 
the work is to be in charge of the ex2cutive committee named 
by the conference. 

Following are some press comments on the conference and the 


results of its work : 


Are They Deluded or Dishonest ?—“It matters little what was 
said or done, for the convention which was to ‘boom’ the free- 
coinage craze into renewed activity was a dreary fizzle, but it is 
an interesting question what induces men like Senators Harris, 
Daniel, Turpie, Jarvis, and Jones of Arkansas, and Governor 
Stone of Missouri, to persist in trying to keep up a pernicious 
delusion. Are they deluded themselves or are they simply dis- 
honest? 

“It is a common observation that men may have much ability 
and much knowledge of certain kinds, with the faculty of ready 
expression which is so useful to politicians and public men, with- 
out having the power of clear and logical reasoning. ‘They may 
have perversities of intellect and defects of moral sense, which 
make them less capable of reaching sound conclusions than the 
‘plain people,’ who need only to understand a subject to be about 
right in their judgment of it. Fanatics like Bland of Missouri 
are generally sincere, but irrational. In brains that are strong 
but not wholly sound delusion takes a deeper hold than in those 
that are weaker but more nearly normal. Are these able and ex- 
perienced men, who formed the nucleus of the Washington silver 
convention and were responsible for the fiasco in which it re- 
sulted, stil] deluded on the subject of free coinage and its effects? 
The only alternative supposition is that they are not honest, and 
are seeking to derive some advantage for themselves from a policy 
that would surely be disastrous to the country.”—7%e Times 
(Dem.), New York. 


A Strong Impetus to Bimetalism.—‘The conference has all 
along disclaimed acting or speaking with authority for the Demo- 
cratic Party; it has claimed to be only a conference of Democratic 
leaders who are in favor of bimetalism, and its purpose has been 
to help forward the cause of silver without damaging or interfer- 
ing with the party in any way. 

“Believers in bimetalism should learn these resolutions off by 
heart; they are the very pith and marrow of the whole silver 
convention, and he who knows them thoroughly has a good 
knowledge of the ground whereon he stands. 

“The conference at Washington was an undoubted success ; and 
the result of its labors will be to give a strong impetus to the 
work of bimetalizing the country.” — 7he Times: Democrat 
(Dem.), New Orleans. 


Will Have to Join the True Free-Silver Army.—‘‘It is a des- 
perate and gallant struggle to maintain the Democratic Party— 
tor well these far-seeing men know that unless it shal] declare for 
silver, it is lost in the South and another party will dominate that 
section’s future. 

“What they profess to hope is, that the West and South may 
force a free-coinage platform and candidates upon the Democratic 
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Party. Can theydo it? Notwith Cleveland in the White House. 
The fate of the movement under Democratic auspices in Kentucky 
and Iowa, and its prospective rout in Ohio under the generalship 
and money of Brice, is a fair warning that the President and his 
pie brigade will overmatch the silver wing when they meet in 
convention. Nevertheless, if they will strive for silver money no 
other way, it is well that they fight; for when the disillusion 
comes, as come it will, silver Democrats will be educated so that 
they can not be confined to the ranks, and they will flock to swell 
the true free-silver army under whatever name it fights.”— Rocky 
Mountain News (Ind.), Denver. 


Organizing a Revolt.—‘‘ What is this but organizing a new 
silver party or a revolt against the Democratic Party with the 
avowed purpose of changing its creed and management? Men 
who are engaged in this kind of work may be sincere when they 
say they intend to fall in line and act with the Democratic Party 
if they fail in their attempt to sweep it from its time-honored 
course into the whirlpools of financial heresy, and they may not 
be sincere. Men who attempt to set aside an existing national 
organization to create a new and hostile one have no right to 
complain if their party loyalty is questioned. 

“The attempt to stampede the party and drive it over bodily to 
the cheap-money party through the regularly constituted organi- 
zation having completely broken down, the engineers of that 
movement now attempt to reach the same end by creating a new 
organization wholly under their control. The new move will not 
be more successful than the old one was. The return of prosper- 
ity is fast taking the cheap-money scheme out of politics. Un- 
scrupulous politicians will soon discover that inflation paws can 
rake no political chestnuts out of the fire."—7Zhe Chronicle 
(Dem.) , Chicago. 


In Bimetalism the Republican Opportunity.—‘“‘The only real 
significance to the silver conference at Washington is the addi- 
tional evidence it affords that the Democratic Party is divided 
into two warring factions on the silver question, with neither 
showing any signs of compromising on bimetalism. One is all 
silver, the other all gold. It does not follow, however, that the 
factions will put up separate tickets in 1896. The situation in 
Iowa foreshadows the probabilities in the case of the party in the 
nation at large. The beaten faction, whichever it may be, will 
probalby sulk and pout. . . 

“The Republicans can well afford to view with complacency 
this warfare. It prepares the way for a brilliant and sweeping 
success for the Republican ticket of 1896, provided only the next 
national convention of the party takesits stand fairly and squarely 
for the parity of the two money metals, swerving neither to the 
right nor to the left, maintaining genuine bimetalism with unfal- 
tering fidelity.”— 7he /nter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 


Simply a Funeral Wake.—“ One of the most gratifying signs of 
the times is the visible and rapid ebb of the free-silver tide that 
threatened to sweep the country some months ago. It was the 
most dangerous of all the political crazes which have been in- 
vented for more than a generation, and it had its apparent success 
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solely in the general depression of industry and widespread pov- 
erty among the people. 

“This Washington conference held this week had no represen- 
tative men in itexcepting several United States Senators who had 
fallen into the free-silver tide at an early day and now can not 
extricate themselves without confessing their ignorance or hypoc- 


“risy. Not half the States were represented and out of the eighty- 


five persons present, a majority of them were from three States. 

“It was, therefore, not in any sense a representative gathering 
but was simply a funeral wake over the remains of the Populist 
element within the Democratic ranks. 

“Both of the great parties of the country are thus clearing their 
skirts of the studied assaults of demagogic or ignorant Populists 
upon public and private credit. 

“It is now well assured that both the great national conventions 
next year will declare for honest money and thus proclaim to the 
world that a degraded currency and doubtful credit can not be 
among the things entertained by a patriotic people of any party 
in this country.”— 7he Times (Dem.), Philadelphia. 


What Will the Silver Men Do?—“ This agitation may split 
the Democratic Party, but it will not affect the Republican Party, 
for the Republicans are out to win, and they are not going to 
tamper with the money question as long as every dollar is kept 
at par with every other dollar. ... 

“The truth is, the Republicans of the ‘Great West’ are going to 
fall into line with the edicts of the National Republican Conven- 
tion, and no one of these edicts will be a free silver at 16 to 1 de- 
mand, and the Democrats of the ‘Great West’ are going to ac- 
quiese with the platform of the National Democratic Convention, 
and no plank in that platform will be a unlimited free coinage of 
silver plank at16to1. What, then, will the Democrats in the 
South who believe that Senators Harris, Jones, and Turpie are 
the great financial lights of the age do? Will they ‘go it alone’ ? 
Will they set up their views of Democratic policies against the 
views of the assembled Democracy of the country speaking 
authoritatively ?”— 7he American (Dem.), Nashville. 


“There is nothing impressive in the gathering. On the con- 
trary, it is a demonstration of the diminished strength of the 
silver movement and makes the ambitious demagogs still leading 
it ridiculous. . . . The national democracy will now bestir itself 
to express its real sentiment through delegates properly chosen. 
The present conference will accordingly do more harm than good 
to the cause of fifty-cent dollars. It will stimulate sound-money 
men to organize and resist this conspiracy within the party to 


pervert its doctrines and practise."—7he Sun (Dem.), Balti- 
more. 


“It was hardly necessary to say that the conference bound no- 
body and committed nobody to anything. Such men can not 
control themselves, and hence can not control others. The whole 
affair revealed the inherent weakness of the free-coinage move- 
ment. ‘The leaders are mere babblers, blowers of tin horns and 
operators on horse-fiddles. The President can now measure the 
opposition to sound money in his own party. He will probably 
see that it is not worth while to curry favor with such men unless 
he wants to part company with men of affairs. The path of good 
politics is as clear as daylight."— 7he North American (Rep.), 
Philadelphia. 

“The conference of silver Democrats in Washington city is a 
notable gathering and it doubtless will have an important effect 
upon the action of their party in the coming national campaign. 
Such men as Senators Jones of Arkansas, Harris of Tennessee. 
and Daniel of Virginia are too influential to admit of their action 
passing unnoticed. They are careful students of the money 
question, ranking in this respect with leading political economists 
of the Old World. They can not be put down by men of the 
Cleveland stamp, and they have a latge following all over the 
South. Their conference indicates that they think the fight for 
silver will be the chief feature of the next Presidential election, 
and that they are determined to compel the National Democratic 
Convention to declare for silver coinage if it be possible for them 
to do so."— The Republican (Rep.), Denver. 


“The men who are foremost in advocating the return to bi- 
metalism here are doing so on the ground that it is the best thing 
for the country at large. The people of Kansas, for instance, and 
the people of New York, are just as much interested in having 
our currency brought back to the bimetallic standard as the peo- 
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ple of Colorado. In fact, we have no doubt that gold mono- 
metalism is injuring the States of Kansas and New York—and 
we mention them only as samples of all the States to the east of 
us—more than it is injuring this State.”"— 7he Gazette (Dem.), 
Colorado Springs. 


A PROTECTORATE OVER CHINA PROPOSED. 


HILE there is general confidence in the impartiality of the 
\ mixed commission appointed to investigate the massacres 
of the missionaries in Southern China, it is not believed that the 
Chinese Government is in a position to keep the peace and give 
satisfactory assurances against the repetition of the outrages. A 
number of American newspapers are suggesting a protectorate 
over China by the civilized powers, or, at least, a protectorate 
over the foreign missions. Itis even suggested that, if the other 
European governments should fail toact, England and the United 
States alone might properly interfere to afford due protection to 
their citizens in China. Some editors express the opinion that all 
missionary efforts in China have proved a total failure, and that 
the simplest solution of the problem for us would be to with- 
draw our representatives in the missionary field. 
Following are a number of comments dealing with these aspects 
of the new Eastern question : 


The Civilized Powers Should Reform China.—‘ The trouble in 
dealing with China at the present time is that the country has no 
government which is responsible. The Japanese invasion demon- 
strated the hollowness of the Chinese organization and the feeble- 
ness of its administration. It is a nation only nominally. In 
reality it a loose aggregation of provinces paying tribute to a 
central dynasty in the form of irregular taxes, but permeated by 
no homogeneous national spirit, no loyalty, and no patriotism. 
The real rulers of China are corrupt, local mandarins and other 
officials whose only aim in life is to squeeze all the wealth possi- 
ble out of the miserable inhabitants. . . 

“The only effective way to deal with the situation is for the 
civilized powers to set up a protectorate over China, and proceed 
to reorganize the government and the civilization of the country. 
If they do not, sooner or later, Rnssia acting alone will do it. 
Would China be better off under Anglo-Saxon or Russian con- 
trol? The country is rich, and would pay a bounteous reward to 
an efficient administration of its affairs, such as a joint occupancy 
by England and the United States would give it. The massacre 
of the missionaries is a sufficient provocation for thorough and 
radical action. The example of the European signatories to the 
Berlin treaty, who have resolved to appoint a high commissioner 
to administer the affairs of Armenia, and protect the Christians 
from the Turks, is a good one to follow in China. <A joint com- 
mission composed of representatives of all the powers that wish 
to participate, and which would furnish their proper quota of the 
military force required, might be the proper thing; but if the 
other powers decline to act, the United States and England 
should proceed alone."— 7he Trzbune, Minneapolis. 


A Protectorate Over Foreign Missions.—‘ The chief difficulty 
in the way of a speedy suppression of all outward manifestations 
of antipathy to and hatred of foreigners lies in the weakness of 
the Chinese Government itself. How that is to be remedied is 
not yet apparent, but the commercial nations of the world are 
quite able to take care of themselves, and they will undoubtedly 
do so with or without the consent of China if occasion should 
demand actual interference with the internal affairs of the 
Empire... . 

“The only remedy for the fanaticism of the people and the 
weakness of the Government appears to be the establishment of a 
protectorate over foreign missions and stations similar to that 
afforded in some of the treaty ports. To this all nations might 
be invited to contribute, but Great Britain, having the largest 
interests at stake, would be expected to take the lead. If there 
should be any such outcome of the recent disturbances the sequel 
of the Japanese-Chinese war will be more momentous to China 
than the war itself. It is inevitable that, under recent treaties, 
Chinese exclusion should be broken down and more intimate 
relations established between her people and foreigners; but, if 
that should be the case the aliens will have to be protected, not 
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merely by the Chinese Government, vhich is as weak and treach- 
erous as that of Turkey, but by the powers whose trade relations 
with China require that order shall be maintained in the East.” — 
The Ledger, Philadelphia. 


Sooner or Later Interference Will be Necessary.—“ Sooner 
or later the powers will be forced by public opinion to intervene 
in China, and to lay down conditions to which the imperial power 
must conform. 

“It may be that this points the way to the solution of the 
Chinese problem. What is to be the fate of that great stolid 
aggregation of unprogressive beings, and what will be its relation 
to the new forces that are at work in the Asiatic continent, has 
been a puzzle to statesmen. It isnot impossible that the solution 
will be found in an assumption by the powers of the world of a 
control of Chinese forces which will leave the present ruling race 
in about the same position as the native subjects of British India. 
Events move rapidly in this century, and it may be that Chinese 
territory has been prevented from passing into the control of 
Japan by reason of European interference only in order that the 
Empire of the Sun may be administered a little later on under the 
direction of the civilized peoples of the world.”— 7e Globe, St. 
Paul. 


Another ‘‘Sick Man’ on Our Hands.—‘‘It is thought that the 
best course is a joint action between Great Britain and this coun- 
try. But, to prevent the repetition of these massacres, it seems 
that the only effectual remedy will be found in a joint protec- 
torate. Such is the sensitiveness on the part of other powers that 
this is not easy todo. One thing is clear—that China has become 
the ‘sick man ;’ and, if the present condition of affairs is allowed 
to go on, it must end in a breaking up of the nation. Russia is 
watching with an open eye; and her present friendly dealings 
with China has for its object the annexation of Chinese territory 
and the heading off of Japan in her ambitious aspirations. So 
complicated are the questions at issue that both the governments 
of Great Britain and the United States have to move with delib- 
eration, and the friends of the outraged missionaries must take 
into account the difficulties which surround the whole affair.”— 
The Christian Register, Boston. 


Partition the Best Solution.—‘‘’To the ordinary American or 
Englishman interested in promoting foreign missions it seems 
like little less than an outrage for any one to say anything against 
the work done by the missionaries in China. Yet the fact is that 
the men and women who have been attacked in the interior of 
that country have been subjected to just what they had reason to 
expect, however little, viewed from our standpoint, they may have 
deserved such treatment. .. . 

“It would be far better if they would withdraw altogether and 
expend their money and devote their time to work at home. But 
if mission work must be carried on in China, then it should be 
done in such a radical way that the methods adopted would re- 
semble more those of the Saracens, who preached the doctrine of 
Islam with the sword, than the peaceful means employed by Eng- 
lish and American missionaries. The only way to open up China 
is with cannon and bayonets. Japan has done more for the civil- 
ization of the Chinese by its war than all the missionaries that 
have lived in the Chinese Empire since white men first set foot 
upon its soil. 

“China is the Turkey of the Orient. The best thing to do with 
it is to partition it among nations that would give it a modern 
government, introduce modern improvements, and force the peo- 
ple to see that they are yet in a condition of semi-barbarism. 
They never will be taught itin any other way.”— 7he Republican, 
Denver. 


Not a Government to Treat With.—“A government which 
can not protect peaceable foreigners within its borders, and which 
can not keep its engagements to that effect, is not a government 
with which civilized powers can make engagements. . 

“With the enlargement of trading facilities procured by the 
Japanese treaty of peace, the chances of collision between Chinese 
and foreigners will be greatly multiplied. It will become abso- 
lutely necessary that there shall be some power which is able to 
preserve order in China. If the native power can not do this it 
must be done by foreign powers, and that means the assumption 
on the part of the commercial nations of a virtual protectorate 
over all that part of China which is opened to all commerce or to 
Christianity. Such a protectorate, should it become necessary, 
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will transform China far more rapidly and thoroughly than it 
could be transformed by war. The Chinese Empire has suc- 
ceeded Turkey as the ‘sick man’ of the world, and a very sick 
man it is. A repetition of such incidents as the massacre at 
Chengtu will go far to convince mankind that the disease is so 
desperate as to demand desperate remedies.”— 7he Times, New 
York. 


We Have no Right to Countenance Missions at All.—‘‘We 
have on all occasions maintained the proposition that our mission- 
ary work in China isa failure. In this we dre supported by the 
testimony of travelers, merchants, naval officers, and represen- 
tatives of the civil branch of our Government. The Chinese peo- 
ple do not want the Christian religion. They have never given 
it the slightest encouragement, and we see now that, but for the 
sternest restraint of authority, they would be unwilling to tolerate 
the presence of the missionaries for so much as a single day. 
Neither is it logical for the United States Government to assume 
an attitude of protection as regards the representatives of any 
special faith who may choose to undertake the conversion of for- 
eign peoples. We have no national religion. We recognize all 
religions and give preference to none. Suppose some American 
converts to Buddhism or Confucianism were to set up a propa- 
ganda in Mexico and undertake to evangelize that Catholic coun- 
try—would it not be as incumbent upon us to dispatch armies for 
their protection as it can now be to send our gunboats up the 
Yang-Tse for the Christian missionaries at Kucheng? And if 
such a contingency be possible under our institutions is it not in 
the last degree irrational and preposterous in us to assume as a 
nation the rdle of countenancing any missions at all? ... Has 
this country, which was founded by the fathers as a place of 
refuge for the oppressed of all nations and a haven in which all 
faiths should be respected equally, gone into the business of pro- 
selyting for the benefit of some favored creed? 

“Phe proposition will not stand. Our Government has nothing 
to do with the efforts and the rivalries of religious sects.”— 7he 
Post, Washington. 


A Mockery of the Golden Rule.—‘‘The missionary business 
has been going on for acentury or more and has cost the good 
people of America and Europe millions of money which could 
have been expended with beneficent results among the needy and 
the ungodly at home. The results have been insignificant, ex- 
cept as regards the trouble and expense to which Christian gov- 
ernments have been put to defend the missionaries from the 
people who, as they assume, are eager for the Gospel. This 
thing of clamoring for war and blue ruin every time a missionary 
gets hurt in China is becoming decidedly monotonous. If the 
people of that country wanted the Christian gospel they would 
not destroy the missions, but would rather welcome and protect 
them. Is the cause of the Prince of Peace forever to be stained 
with blood? Is the sword in Christian hands to make a ghastly 
mockery of the Golden Rule?” — 7he Scimitar, Memphis. 

A New Local Currency.—A new financial idea has been 
broached by Mr. Edward Atkinson, the well-known economist, 
who recognizes the need of a more abundant supply of local cur- 
rency. He proposes that the banks should issue certificates of 
deposits made payable to bearer, and be believes that such cer- 
tificates would be legal and exempt from the ten-per-cent. tax 
imposed on State bank circulation. The Atlanta Constitution, 
commenting on the plan, says: “The certificates would serve as 
a local currency, and would be a great convenience, but the Wall 
Street men would doubtless contend that they were an evasion of 
the State bank tax, and the chances are that they would obtain a 
ruling that would tax the new currency. No matter how the law 
has been construed heretofore, there is always a probability that 
new rulings will be made in the interests of the money power.” 
The Loutsville Courter-jJournad is not sure that the issue would 
be held legal, but it adds: “It may be said, however, that a 
prima facie case has been made out for the legality of such certifi- 
cates, and that they could be used as money. In 1893 Attorney- 
General Olney gave an opinion that the tax on State banks ap- 
plied only to promissory notes, and not to other negotiable or 
quasi-negotiable paper. Nowacertificate of deposit could hardly 
be classified as a promissory note, especially as the Supreme 
Court has laid down the rule that if there is any doubt as to the 
meaning of a statute imposing a tax, the doubt must be resolved 
in favor of exemption.” 
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PROFESSOR BEMIS AND THE CHIGAGO 
UNIVERSITY. 


ROF. E. W. BEMIS has resigned, “by request,” the chair 
of political economy in the University of Chicago, which he 
has held for three years, and there is much speculation in the 
press as to the real cause of his dismissal. There is a general 
impression that his well-known anti-monopoly views were offen- 
sive to some of the wealthy patrons of the University, and that 
his persistent advocacy of municipal or state control of “natural 
monopolies” was the chief cause of his fall. Neither President 
Harper nor Professor 
Bemis has made any ya ow 
direct statement re- | ie 3 
garding the case, but ¥ 
in reported interviews 
both have given hints 
which seem to confirm 





the current rumors. 
Thus Professor Bemis, 
in an interview which 
he informs us is sub- 
stantially correct, said: 


“Since Christmas I 
have been given as 
many as ten different 
reasons at as many dif- 
ferent times for the ac- 
tion of the faculty, and 
all are ridiculous when 
taken together to define the causes which led to such a step. If 
I have felt that monopolists are back of my removal, I have never 
said so. If Iam attacked upon that point, I can prove the influ- 
ences which have been exerted to bring this about. I still have 
a feeling that the University will give the public at some time 
what they claim as the reasons for their treatment of me. and 
then will be the time for me to give my version. Personally, I 
have had no encounter nor have | been antagonistic to any one 
of the faculty except Professor Laughlin, who has been openly 
against me.” 


PROF. E. W. BEMIS. 


On the other hand, President Harper, while declining to dis- 
cuss the case officially, is reported to have expressed himself as 
follows: 


“Any statement to the effect that the University has in any way 
restricted the liberty of its professors in the performance of their 
duties as free citizens I declare to be absolutely false. Care, 
however, should be taken not to confound personal pleading for 
scientific thought. Whensuch confusion arises the time has come 
for us to forfeit our positions as officers in the University, because 
we have mistaken the purpose for which we were appointed and 
because we have forgotten that to serve the University we must 
employ scientific methods and do scientific work.” 


This utterance is construed by many to mean that Professor 
Bemis’s teachings were not approved and that he could not be 
allowed to expound opinions merely personal while occupying the 
position of a teacher of an established science. While some 
newspapers congratulate the University on the removal of an 
alleged “crank,” visionary, and socialist, others regard the action 
as a grave mistake and think an explanation is due to the public 
from the University. 


The People, Not Professor Bemis, the Plaintiff in the Case. 
—‘ There are two parties of importance to this controversy. The 
University of Chicago, a great and monumental institution of 
learning, in which the city takes just pride, and on the side of 
which, in the absence of any absolutely conclusive proof, the ten- 
dency of loyal Chicagoans will be to array themselves, is the 
chief party. On the other side are arrayed the people who be- 
lieve that free speech is as desirable in the University as in the 
newspaper press, and that no great educational institution to 
which is committed social, literary, and economic training of 
children can possibly be founded on a creed which demands un- 
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questioning support of monopoly, or, at the very least, silence in 
the face of monopoly’s aggression. . . . 

“Professor Bemis, tho doubtless of high professional attain- 
ments, holding high sense of ethical obligations, is in this par- 
ticular struggle less a principal than one of the counters in the 
game. He, if the assertions of his friends may be believed, 
stands for free speech and for free thought in university methods. 
Because of what he stands for, the press of the United States, 
daily and weekly, in all parts of the nation, have taken marked 
interest in his case and seem inclined to press it to a final and 
just adjudication. ... 

“If Professor Bemis was turned out of the University of Chi- 
cago because he was antagonistic to the Standard Oil Trust and to 
the corporations and interests allied to it, it is to his interest and 
to that of the general public, which might otherwise be lured into 
sending its children to aschool of monopoly, that he should prove 
the fact. If, on the other hand, the University of Chicago felt 
no antagonism to the anti-monopoly arguments of the professor, 
and parted with him only because it was found that he failed to 
hold the interest or awaken the enthusiasm of his students, that 
should be definitely demonstrated for the good of the University, 
lest people unjustly refrain from sending their children to a col- 
lege the scope of which is great, but which they, in such event 
mistakenly, think is given over to the worship of monopoly and 
the golden calf.”"— 7he Chronicle, Chicago. 


Are We to Have Corrupt Universities as Well as Corrupt 
Legislatures Pp—“‘ The University of Chicago is distinctively the 
sufferer by parting company with Prof. E. W. Bemis, whose 
official connection with the institution ends to-day. It suffers 
not so much in losing an acknowledged authority on political 
economy as in sacrificing a principle essential to every institution 
of public instruction to the narrow prejudices of an endower. 

“Professor Bemis was guilty of no greater breach than pro- 
claiming the truths of his science as he found them. That these 
truths were at variance with the Standard Oil notion of political 
and social economy was no fault of his, and instead of being 
forced from his chair he should have been honored by promotion. 

“If this manner of disciplining professors who underestimate 
the claim of a multimillionaire donor to shape science to his sweet 
will is to continue at our iarge universities, then gifts of millions 
should be returned as unavailable. It is bad enough to have leg- 
islatures and councils on saie without dragging institutions of 
learning into the pit."— 7he Maz, Chicago. 


Probable Causes of the Dismissal.—‘‘ During his residence in 
Chicago, Professor Bemis has been active in his opposition to 
monopolies. He has declared in public addresses and papers that 
the semi-public corporations which enjoy franchises in the streets 
should pay for the privileges given them by the people, and that 
1ot to do so amounts to robbery. He is on record as saying that 
the Chicago Gas Trust, which was believed for a long time to be 
controlled by the Standard Oil Company, was selling gas which 
cost not more than sixty cents a thousand feet for $1.10 a thou- 
sand feet, thusearning enormous dividends on its inflated capital. 
He has also held that the street railway companies of Chicago 
should pay a percentage of their gross receipts into the city treas- 
ury in return for the privileges they enjoy. In every way Pro- 
fessor Bemis has been against monopolistic corporations and for 
the people. 

“The Chicago University, from which he has been asked to 
sever his connection, is the educational institution which owes its 
existence to the generosity of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, the pres- 
ident of the Standard Oil Company, who has already given to it 
{our millions of dollars incash donations. ‘The institution is also 
iargely indebted to Mr. Charles T. Yerkes, the street railway 

iagnate of Chicago, who has given five hundred thousand dol- 
ars of his ten-million-dollar fortune for a telescope to be used in 
the University. 

“Since Professor Bemis’s resignation was announced the people 
of Chicago have been putting two and two together, and they 
ave come to the conclusion that they make four. People else- 
where will probably reach the same conclusion.”— 7he Leader, 

develand. 


A Menace to Integrity of Learning.—‘‘ The discharge of Pro- 
fessor Bemis from Chicago University because his conscientious 
peaking of his mind on the subject of monopoly offended the 
monopolistic influences that founded the institution gives a seri- 
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ous prominence to the question as to whether the general depend- 
ence of our higher educational institutions upon the benefactions 
of the wealthy is not a menace to the integrity of learning, and 
whether such dependence does not tend to make those to whose 
charge the training of American youth is entrusted wavering in 
their loyalty to the sacredness of truth in science and in scholar- 
ship. Scholars are, perhaps, as amenable to bread-and-butter 
considerations as mechanics and day-laborers, and if they are 
impressed with the fact that the bold and fearless methods of in- 
vestigation which are essential conditions in every branch of 
learning, and which alone give value to study, are distasteful to 
those who control the purse-strings of the institution where they 
teach, their devotion to the truth, together with their enthusiasm 
for their work, is likely to slacken. 

“There is no department of instruction that would not be sub- 
ject to debasement from such a cause. 

“For prosperous alumni to give substantial token of grateful 
affection for their alma mater is one thing, but for millionaire 
magnates to give, however liberally, of a wealth whose title they 
hold upon questionable tenure is another. In the latter instance 
the entire institution, with the instruction which it imparts, be- 
comes tainted from the substance upon which it feeds.”— 7h%e 
Herald, Boston. 


The Right to Get what One Pays for.—“An attempt is 
made toexcite sympathy for Mr. Bemisas ‘avictim of monopoly.’ 
The iron heel of corporation despotism is supposed to have 
stamped upon him in a most unjustifiable manner. 

“But Ican not see that the Professor is entitled to any more 
sympathy than would be given to a minister who was engaged at 
a good round salary to preach and teach Baptist or Methodist 
doctrines, but who filled his sermons instead with ideas culled 
from the writings of Colonel Ingersoll, and was consequently and 
very justly ‘fired.’ 

“There is a good deal of this cheap Brummagem style of mar- 
tyrdom going on in these degenerate times. Every notoriety- 
hunting parson who is not allowed to draw Episcopalian money 
for delivering Unitarian sermons, and now every college pro- 
fessor who fails to get afat thing out of capitalists for teaching 
communism—every one of these wants to pass himself off upon 
a sympathetic public as‘a pale martyr in his sheet of flame.’ 
But it won't go. 

“Mr. Rockefeller and his associates have a perfect right to 
employ professors and pay them roundly for teaching the Rocke- 
feller views of political economy, and, if they do not get the 
views they pay for, they have also a clear right to stop the teach- 
ing and discharge the teacher.”— 7he Recorder, New York. 





Radicalism Out of Place in Universities.—“‘There is a great 
deal of fuss made in some papers about the dropping of Professor 
Bemis from the University of Chicago. Some try to make out 
that it was done in obedience to the wishes of the Standard Oil 
magnate who has endowed that University. We regard this as 
mere talk. Professor Bemis is not essential toa great university. 
He is eccentric and idiosyncratic. He has many wild theories 
and he does not seem able to distinguish between them and facts. 
He is rather loose in his thinking, which some people, we are 
aware, call‘advanced.’ But ‘loose’ or ‘advanced,’ such men are 
apt to be embarrassments to universities where parents send their 
children to be educated. The WVniversity has an undoubted right 
tolet Professor Bemis 
go. Nouniversity can 
afford to retain radical 
anderraticmen. The 
men who have sons to 
be educated prefer the 
established order of 
thinking, and most 
young men are radical 
enough without any 
theoretical stimula- 
tion.”"—State Regis- 
ter, Des Moines. 


“It is often the case 
that a parish becomes 
indebted to a man of 
wealth who assumes 
the right to dictate 








— The Evening World, New York. 
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what shall be done, and compel its clergymen to pass lightly 
over the particular sins that the rich benefactor of the parish is 
guilty of. It is impossible for a religious society thus compro- 
mised to retain the respect of the community, and it is so much the 
poorer for its yielding to an influential patron. Whether the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is under a similar limitation remains to be 
seen, and President Harper, who enjoys the respect of the aca- 
demic world, is under the necessity, in consenting to the retirement 
of Professor Bemis, of showing, if he can, that this action has 
not been the result of outside dictation. The sympathy of the 
public is with Professor Bemis, and he is in a position to do the 
University untold harm.”—7he Transcript, Boston. 


“Professor Bemis had no more right to expect toleration of his 
doctrines there than a Methodist clergyman would have to expect 
indulgence in preaching Unitarian doctrine, or a Unitarian 
clergyman in preaching the doctrine of Wesley. The professor 
may be an able expounder of his views, but the men who have 
endowed and the men who control the Chicago University do not 
want, and will not have, socialistic teaching. He and his co- 
believers should found a university of their own.”—7zhe Post, 
Washington. 


“Professor Bemis has always seemed to a good many persons 
to be rather extreme in his views on certain questions of practical 
political economy, to be, in fact, more of an agitator than a dig 
nified professorial economist; and it is quite possible to conceive 
that his removal may have been thought judicious by the Uni- 
versity authorities without any hint from Mr. Rockefeller. How- 
ever, it is always unfortunate for the reputation of an educational 
institution when there is even a suspicion that the work of its 
instructors is in any way trammeled by the persons who have 
furnished the endowment funds; and it may, therefore, be hoped 
that President Harper will be willing and able to remove that 
suspicion in this case.”— 7he Journal, Providence. 





MORE THIRD-TERM TALK. 


RESH stimulus has been given to the newspaper contro- 

versy about Mr. Cleveland’s candidacy for a third term by 

the recent widely published interview with Mr. Whitney, who is 

regarded as a sort of President-maker if not as a leading candi- 

date himself. Mr. Whitney spoke rather encouragingly of Mr. 

Cleveland’s third-term prospect. In answer to a Wor/d re- 
porter, he said: 


“ As for the third term I can only say this: If you went among 
the Democrats of the country and could ask every actual Demo- 
cratic voter whom he really preferred as President, wholly apart 
from any considerations of the feasibility or propriety of a third 
term, I think a majority of them would tell you that they pre- 
ferred Mr. Cleveland to any other man as President. I can not 
conceive that anything except, perhaps, a practically unanimous 
call would induce him again to be a candidate, altho in my judg- 
ment he is more popular to-day than he ever was.” 


Mr. Whitney added that he had no doubt that in the next 
twelve months Mr. Cleveland “will continue to grow in public 
esteem,” since he is now “the only bulwark against Republican 
extravagance in Congress.” These utterances are regarded as 
equivalent to a declaration that Mr. Cleveland is again a candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination and that the third-term ques- 
tion must be treated as a serious factor in the politics of the 
period. 


All Doubt Removed. —‘“ The interview with Mr. Whitney, 
printed elsewhere in this paper, makes it clear to those who know 


him and the-President, and their surroundings, that Mr. Cleve- 


land is a candidate for renomination by the Democratic National 
Convention of 1896. . 

“Publie men who have persisted in doubting that Mr. Cleveland 
would run, and have been prolific in argument why he could not 
and would not, will now yield. They will take off their hats to 
facts that the /ourna/ during the short period of its present man- 
agement has persistently printed. As to the propriety or sense 
of nominating a man for a fourth time, and for a third term in 
the Presidency, the /ourna/ need not now enter into discussion. 
Whatever and howmuchsoever may be said or written now on the 
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subject, the ultimate decision will and ought to be with the 
Democratic National Convention. In a political matter of such 
great import we have no better, means of ascertaining the popu- 
lar will than the delegate system. 

“Nothing is to be gained by refusal to confront facts. One of 
the most prominent of these facts is that Mr. Cleveland is the 
only man in the Democratic Party who has an organization be- 
hind him to-day. . . . The early announcement of the candi- 
dacy of Mr. Cleveland will challenge admiration. Candor on 
the subject has been in active demand. Democrats who are for 
him, as well as those who think he should retire at the end of his 
present term, have felt it their right to know what course the 
President was going to pursue. No one will dispute the author- 
ity of Mr Whitney for making the statements he does.”—7he 
Morning Journal (Dem.), New York. 


The Movement No Longer Ridiculous.—‘‘ The interview . . . 
banishes whatever doubt may have existed in regard to the Pres- 
ident’s desire to be his own successor. . . . When a strong man 
like Whitney, who is so well equipped mentally, and whose 
financial condition places him in a position of absolute independ- 
ence, burns incense before the consecrated one in this wholesale 
style, the third-term movement, which has generally been re- 
garded as ridiculous, is lifted up to the dignity of a serious factor 
in the politics of the period. Heavy financial interests of one 
kind or another are evidently behind the scheme to reelect Mr. 
Cleveland, and it is not impossible or improbable that they may 
be powerful enough to induce a Democratic National Convention 
to violate the unwritten article of the Constitution and give him 
a chance to obtain a third term in the Presidency, which no man 
in all our history has been able to achieve. It is a matter of in- 
difference to the Republican Party whether Mr. Cleveland is re- 
nominated or not, for the Democratic nominee will be beaten in 
1896, but the fact that so many Democratic leaders are openly 
advocating and seeking to accomplish what their party is on 
record as having declared to be a revolution in the Presidency is 
a matter of weighty significance."— 7he Recorder (Rep,), New 
York. 

The Big “If”’ in the Statement.--“ A majority of Democrats, 
in Mr. Whitney’s opinion, would prefer Mr. Cleveland for Presi- 
dent, if the third-term issue were not involved; or, as he puts it, 
‘wholly apart from any considerations of the feasibility or pro- 
priety of a third,term.’ 

“But that is not the question. The question is whether a ma- 
jority of the Democrats of the country would prefer Mr. Cleve- 
land for President again, the feasibility or propriety of a third 
term being taken into consideration, 

“No danger of losing sight of thatconsideration! It will strike 
the mind of every ‘actual Democrat’ with the force and persist- 
ency of a first-class trip-hammer. . 

“Mr. Whitney carefully abstains from expressing any opinion 
as to the prospects of the success of a campaign, or intrigue, or 
plot, to procure forthe Hon. Grover Cleveland athird term. His 
utterances on the subject of a third term resolve themselves, upon 
analysis, into one of those polite and politic compliments which 
no man in America knows how to frame more charmingly, or less 
expensively: ‘If it were not for the third term, the Democrats 
would be glad to have Mr. Cleveland as their candidate.’”— 7he 
Sun (Dem.), New York. 


No Reason Against a Third Term.—‘‘ What can be said for 
a third term for Grover Cleveland’ is simply that if the people 
want him to serve a third term, there is no good reason why he 
should not serve. It is a question for them to decide in the nom- 
inating convention and at the polls. There is no reason why he, 
or any other President, should not serve twelve years as well as 
eight years. It has been seriously proposed to extend the Presi- 
dential term from four to six years, and if this extension had 
been adopted and carried into effect a few years ago he would 
now serve twelve years instead of eight. It would make no differ- 
ence in his case or any other, we presume, whether the twelve 
years covered two terms or three. It is absurd to lay so much 
stress on so trifling a point. The conclusion of the whole matter 
may be briefly stated. If the Democratic Party be'‘eves that Mr. 
Cleveland is the best man that it can nominate next year for 
President it should nominate him, and leave the people of the 
country to choose between him and his Republican competitor, 
whoever the latter may be. 

“In our opinion the party can not nominate a better man or 2 
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stronger one before the country, and he will be strong because he 
has been thoroughly tried for two terms under the most exacting 
conditions and has stood the test thoroughly well.”—7he News 
and Courier (Dem.), Charleston. 


An Unwise and Unfortunate Candidacy.—‘‘ The candidacy of 
the President is unwise and unfortunate, and no one knows this 
or ought to know it better than Mr. Cleveland. . . 

“As for this ‘only bulwark’ business, it is tiresome to a demo- 
cratic people. Noone man is essential to the prosperity of the 
country, or the success of the party; and nothing but overween- 
ing vanity can explain this wild delusion. There are hundreds of 
men inthe Democratic Party who would make as good Presidents 
as Cleveland, and all of them would make better candidates for 
the party, for if it is guilty of the supreme folly of violating the 
unwritten law and the public sense of the country by nominating 
Mr. Cleveland for a third term, the people will resent it, as they 
ought to do, by a protest that will not be forgotten. It matters 
not what Mr. Cleveland's virtues may be. If he had done ten 
thousand times as much for the people as his admirers claim for 
him, experience has warned us of the danger in a repubiic of 
depending for safety and protection on one man.”—7he Times- 
Democrat (Dem.), New Orleans. 


“Mr. Whitney says a majority of the Democrats of the country 
would rather have Mr. Cleveland than anybody else for President 
next time; and Colonel Watterson says that if Mr. Cleveland 
should be nominated again he could not carry a single Congres- 
sional district. Both these gentlemen have the reputation of 
being shrewd political observers; and people may easily draw 
their own inferences from their present apparent conflict of opin- 
ion."— The Journal (Ind.), Providence. 


“Whether Mr. Cleveland is to be nominated, or Mr. Whitney, 
his third-term boomer, is to lead the ticket, can not be of the 
smallest consequence to the American people, unless the latter 
have lost their senses. The people do not want a war debt piled 
up in time of peace. They have already spoken on the subject.” 
—The American (Rep.), Baltimore. 


“William C. Whitney appears to take into account the possibil- 
ity of a situation that would induce Mr. Cleveland to accept a 
nomination for a thirdterm. But at the same time we do not 
believe that Mr. Whitney looks for such an outcome. He rather 
expects the arrival of a dark horse. From now on the Democrat 
in public office who can strongly impress his personality upon the 
country will be in luck. But it will be a big man who can do it— 
possibly about the size of Secretary Olney."—7he Republican 
(/nd.), Spring field. 


“We do not see what plainer issue could be put before the 
American people than the nomination of Mr. Cleveland fora third 
term on a goldbug platform. We do not think that such an 
issue can be brought to the front and settled definitely too soon 
for the repose of the American people.” — 7he Constitution 
(Dem.), Atlanta. 


“Mr. Cleveland at one time was a popular man, but there is not 
the least question that to-day he is one of the most unpopular in 
American public life, and we may take it for granted that Mr. 
Whitney knows this to be true.” — The Republican (Rep.), 
Denver. 


“Mr. Whitney suggests the true explanation of the apparent 
worry of some editors about a third term. The third-term talk is 
not due to anything Mr, Cleveland or his friends have said or 
done, or are likely to say or do, but to a recognition of the fact 
that most Democrats and many Republicans would rather see 
Cleveland President than anybody else.”—7he Times (Dem.), 
Philadelphia. 


“Whitney is a man of great resolution, purpose, and earnest- 
ness when he goes into a fight of that kind. It is not difficult to 
decipher this Delphic oracle, as meaning Cleveland and no one 
else. It is not necessary for Cleveland to take his whole party 
into confidence, when he is sure of Whitney, and when he is also 
a bigger man than his whole party."—7he Dispatch (Rep.), St. 
Paul. 





CURRY: 
Sundays?” 

Vokeg: ‘‘ Because being shaved by the ordinary barber is so apt to puta 
man into a profane andimpious mood on Sunday mornings.’’— 7ruth, New 
York. 


‘““Why did the Legislature decide to close barber shops on 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN AMERICA. 


. foreign capital still afraid of American securities and un- 

willing to seek investment here? The panic is a thing of 
the past, yet English capitalists loan money at the low interest 
rate of 3 per cent. in preference to putting it into our enterprises. 
In view of the steady flow of English capital into this country up 
to the late panic, this attitude is striking enough to elicit inter- 
esting comment. Zhe London Times, referring to the unpre- 
cedented accumulation of private deposits in the Bank of England, 
says: 


“Good authorities are of opinion that capitalists in this country 

were in the habit, up to about 1892, of investing about £30,000, - 
ooo per annum in the United States, chiefly in railroad stock. 
This estimate errs, if it does err, on the side of moderation, but 
in a calculation of this kind the only estimate worth making is of 
aminimum. If we allow another twenty millions net for invest- 
ments (allowing for conversions, refundings, and similar opera- 
tions) in other countries, we get a sum of £50,000,000 per annum, 
which, up to five years ago, was employed abroad. This sum 
was certainly exceeded in some years. It would seem, therefore, 
that at least £250,000,000 of money which used to be placed 
abroad is now retained at home. During the last five years, 
therefore, investments at home have had to be found for a good 
deal more money than during the years preceding them. 
But for the uneasiness with which the American monetary sys- 
tem, the defects of which are only too well known to our readers, 
is regarded, there can be no doubt that a good deal more money 
would have already been reinvested in the United States, now 
that business is perceptibly improving there. But the defects of 
the system remain still what they were, and many cautious peo- 
ple will refrain from putting their money into American securities 
freely until they are remedied. There are, however, parts of the 
world which seem to be regarded with no misgiving as fields for 
the employment of our accumulated savings—China, forexample, 
and the Transvaal, to say nothing of Chile, Brazil, and other 
places. The attitude of capitalists toward China is very remark- 
able. There has been a positive rush to lend money to China, 
not only here, but in the leading cities of the Continent.” 


American anti-silver papers ascribe our loss of foreign invest- 


ments entirely to the free-silver agitation. Thus 7he New 


Orleans Picayune (Dem.) says: 


“This wholesale dumping of our securities held abroad was one 
of the causes which led up to the panic of 1893. About a year 
ago the subsidence of the financial disturbance in this country 
and signs of reviving trade began to attract again the attention 
of English capitalists, and had not the silver craze developed, 
accentuated by the glaring defects in our existing monetary sys- 
tem, British capital would have again commenced to flow into 
the country. As it is, foreign investors are holding aloof from us 
and will not again touch our securities until the money problems 
now agitating the country are settled. 

“No one will deny that much of the great development the 
country has experienced in the past thirty years has been due to 
the investment of foreign capital, hence every one can easily 
comprehend what an unfavorable influence upon the general pros- 
perity the withdrawal of foreign investors from our markets will 
exert. The agitation of free-silver coinage and the dozen other 
equally visionary financial schemes which attract popular atten- 
tion have put a temporary stop to the flow of British capital in 
this direction, and were our silver friends to succeed in fastening 
their doctrines upon the country the diversion of foreign capital 
into other channels would become permanent.” 


A similar view is taken by The T7opeka Capital (Rep.), which 
says: 


“It was the demand made by the free-silverites for the adoption 
of a policy which would have reduced by fifty per cent. the value 
of the securities held abroad. These foreign holders knew also 
that the adoption of such a policy would paralyze industry here 
for a long time and make every American investment undesira- 
ble. Until the free-coinage agitators have been suppressed 
utterly English investors will remain timid and will keep their 
capital at home, where they get next to nothing for it. They 
would be glad to use it here if they felt they could do so with 
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safety. The capital they used here before they became alarmed 
paid them a good return, and the American borrowers profited 
also. The United States has been a great loser pecuniarily by 
the free-silver craze.” 


TURNING OF THE INDUSTRIAL TIDE. 


ROM a situation of extreme depression and financial anxiety 
the country has slowly advanced to a situation of indus- 
trial activity and confidence. Prices are firmer and higher, wages 
are being raised in many important lines, and employment is 
becoming more abundant. ‘To what extent the foreign commerce 
of the country reflects this improvement in our prospects is shown 
by Mr. W. C. Ford, chief of the bureau of statistics at Washing- 
ton in an article in 7he North American Review (August). 
The main features of trade and navigation for 1895 are indicated, 
and they are said to prove that the losses of the panic period 
have been considerably repaired. We quote as follows from the 
article : 


“The imports of merchandise for the twelve months ending 
June 30, 1895, were $731,960,319; those for the preceding year 
were $654,994,622. There was an increase of $76,965,697, or 11.7 
per cent. This increased import lay entirely in the dutiable 
merchandise ; $368, 729, 392 in 1895, and $275,199,086in 1894. The 
imports of merchandise free of duty differed in the two years by 
about $16,000,000. The transfer of sugar from the free to the 
dutiable side in great part accounts for this difference; but the 
certainty of duties in 1895 has encouraged imports, while the un- 
certainty in 1894 was an effectual discouragement. In 1894 the 
exports of domestic merchandise were valued at $869, 204,937; in 
1895, $793,553,018. The loss on domestic exports was $75,651,- 
g19, or nearly the same amount as was gained in the imports. 
Including exports of foreign merchandise, the total trade of 1895 
was $1, 539,653,580, or $8,000,000 less than the total commerce of 
1894. The very large excess of exports over imports which was 
shown at the end of 1894, $237,145,950, was not repeated, for the 
excess of exports in 1895 was only $75,732,942. 

““Less food was imported in 1895 than in 1894, more raw ma- 
terials for domestic industries, more partly manufactured articles, 
and more manufactures for consumption. Allowing for the dis- 
turbance due to the tariff contest, this showing may be taken as 
evidence of a rising industrial moqvement, and no more general 
index of economic condition can be found. 

“The movement in iron and steel also is looked upon as a fair 
measure of the industrial situation at home, and the same meas- 
ure may be applied to the import and export trade. In 1882 the 
heaviest imports of iron and steel and manufactures were made, 
$70.551,497. Since that year the value has declined, and in 1894 
was only $20,559, 368—the lowest record since the end of the de- 
pression of 1873-79. In 1882 the exports of iron and steel and 
manufactures were valued at $20,748,206—an amount exceeded 
only in the single year 1871. In 1894 the exports were $30, 106, - 
482—a figure never touched before—and in 1895 this aggregate is 
surpassed by more than a million. Through the long list of 
articles included in this class of manufactures only a few show 
diminished exports; the losses on pig iron, band iron, cutlery, 
stationary engines and boilers, plate iron, printing presses, rail- 
road bars, and sewing-machines, are more than compensated by 
the additions on wire, stoves, firearms, and bar iron. Brazil is 





equipping her railroads with American engines; and if the 


Argentine Republic buys fewer locomotives of the United States, 
it takes more cars and more agricultural implements, both of 
which may widen the wheat area of that Republic and enable it 
to compete to an even greater extent with the wheat grower of 
the West.” 


Mr. Ford deals with a number of other staples, and while in 
some cases the figures are not as encouraging as in others, on the 
whole he thinks that we have made material gains and sustained 
no serious losses. He admits that free wool is as yet an experi- 
ment. There have been larger importations of raw wool, and 
smaller importations of woolen manufactures. The low price of 
cotton has tempted heavy purchases from abroad; nearly ooo, - 
000,000 pounds more were sold in 1895 than in the preceding year. 
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Referring in conclusion to the geographical lines of our foreign 
commerce, Mr. Ford writes: 


“The largest share of our trade is still with European countries, 
and must be for many years; but the commercial relations with 
our neighbors are capable of great development, and a commer 
cial supremacy would involve other relations of high importance 
in the near future. With 1894 as a year of comparison, the im- 
ports of 1895 had increased from Europe, South America, Asia, 
and Africa, and decreased from Canada and the West Indies, and 
Oceanica. A greater value of exports was sent to South Amer- 
ica, Oceanica, and Africa, while a less value went to Europe, 


‘Canada, the West Indies, and Asia. The depression in Canada 


has been more severe than in the United States, and the war in 
Asia has had its effect on trade.” 


NEW ISSUES IN THE COMING PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN. 


S our next Presidential campaign to witness the retirement of 
old issues? On the financial question both parties are pretty 
much at sea, while the recent attempt of a few Republican organs 
to push the tariff again to the front as a dominant issue is not 
meeting with great success, too many Republicans being-opposed 
to any agitation which they fear would tend to disturb business. 
But what effect will the disappearance of these issues have on the 
future of our political parties? Discussing this question, 7%e 
Boston Herald expresses the opinion that the issues distinctively 
known as “social” will soon monopolize the arena of public debate 
and form with us, as they do already in Europe, the real center of 
political strife. We quote from 7he Herald's editorial : 


“It is probable that the growth of third-party movements will 
be greatly stimulated by the lack of political definiteness in the 
declarations of the two great parties. The drift in other coun- 
tries is toward the substitution of social questions for those which 
have been previously regarded as political. In France, where 
the socialistic elements are most explicit, there is yet a clear 
recognition of the fact that a communistic state of society, in 
which each, ‘giving according to his strength, will receive ac- 
cording to his needs,’ is somewhat of a far-off ideal. That 
brings to the front certain practical demands deemed possible of 
immediate attainment. Among these are some political require- 
ments which are not novelties with us, and some economic ones 
which are. Among the latter are the establishment of what are 
called workingmen’s corporations to fix the scale of wages, and 
a system of fines and imprisonment for employers offering wages 
below the scale, the prohibiting of employers from imposing fines 
or reducing wages in any way, and the appointment of inspectors, 
chosen by the workingmen's corporations, whose duties shall be 
the examination of workshops, factories, mines, etc., in order to 
pass on the nature of the work, the hygienic arrangements, the 
precautions against accidents, etc. It is proposed to accelerate 
the natural tendency of changes like these by the imposition of a 
single tax of a decidedly progressive character on all property, 
whether landed or other, and whether reckoned as capital or 
revenue. 

“There is in every country where any measure of freedom 
exists a party of growing strength committed to the advocacy of 
views like these. It will soon be discovered whether recent 
events here have given a new impetus to the socialistic propa- 
ganda among American workingmen. But it is not at all proba- 
ble that the regular political parties anywhere, and least of all 
with us, will remain unaffected by a movement which promises 
to be as general as the emergence of the laboring masses into 
political power. It is a peculiarity of the process of socialistic 
evolution here that its first important representation in Congress 
came from the agricultural communities, but it is hardly likely 
that the artisan voters will remain long without some similar 
manifestation of their preference for a more aggressive order of 
politics than either of the two great parties will espouse. Thus 
it may be that the growth of the labor party in the populous cen- 
ters will have an effect on the East like that which is credited to 
Populist in the West and South.” 


BEWARE of the stranger at your door. He may be an agent for the Horr- 
Harvey book.—7he News, /ndianapol?s. 











Vol. XI., No. 17] 
“THE MENACE OF ROMANISM.” 


HE case of the American Protective Association against the 
Catholics is presented in an article written by its President, 
Mr. W.'J. H. Traynor, for Zhe North American Review. Mr. 
Traynor distinguishes between “ Liberal Catholicism” and “ Ultra- 
montanism,” but he warns us against assuming too confidently 
that the American institutions are not menaced by the former. 
Even the most liberal Catholic, he asserts, places the church 
above the state and secretly cherishes the ideal of papal sover- 
eignty. Explaining the differences between the two sections, 
Mr. Traynor says that the Ultramontane and the Liberal alike 
believe in apostolic succession, the divine vicarship of the Popes, 
papal infallibility, and all the dogmas and canons, superior and 
inferior, laid down by the church, but that Ultramontanism 
adheres to the principles of paparchy simply, while Liberalism is 
content with obedience to the voice of the living pontiff as it speaks 
from day to day. Further, the Ultramontane believes in the 
temporal as well as the spiritual supremacy of the Pope; while 
the Liberal Catholic denies the claim of temporal supremacy lit- 
erally, and only admits it generally, being prepared to insist 
upon its acceptance only in such degree as the living Pope may 
from time to time prescribe. In other words, while the Ultra- 
montane is bound by the traditions and laws of the paparchy, the 
Liberal Catholic concentrates his entire allegiance on obedience 
to the reigning pontiff. In this connection the writer says: 


“When Liberal Catholics contend, as many of them do, that 
the Pope does not assume temporal jurisdiction, they violate 
neither the principles of truth nor their allegiance as papists; 
but not even the most liberal papist will assert that the laws of 
the paparchy do not confer upon the pontiff the right to claim and 
enforce his claim of temporal jurisdiction, nor that the popes have 
not frequently done so. There exists not a papist (and when I 
use the term I use it with all respect to the members of the papal 
faith) who does not place the church above the state, and, con- 
sequently, the priest above the temporal ruler. Even Archbishop 
John Ireland, regarded throughout the length and breadth of the 
land as the ‘most liberal of Catholics’ and ‘most loyal’ of Ameri- 
can citizens, in speaking at Boston on April 28 last, said: ‘Next 
to God is country, and next to religion is patriotism.’ In the 
same speech he said: ‘Vox fopulé vox Dei, it is said. The 
words are true when the nation or state moves within the orbit of 
the powers delegated to it by the Supreme Master.’ As the 
papal hierarchy claims to be the only interpreter of the utterances 
of the Supreme Master, it follows necessarily that the Pope is the 
legitimate definer of the limits of the orbit of the State. . 

“The ‘liberal’ papist does not feel himself called upon to cate- 
gorically affirm what the Pope has not yet thought proper to spe- 
cifically assert in this country and what eminent prelates have 
only considered it expedient to present in veiled language. But 
if, as the paparchy assumes, the pontiff is delegated with 
supreme temporal power from a divine source, the question nat- 
urally intrudes itself: Why is this power not openly asserted in 
the United States, and why do Liberal Catholics find it necessary 
to cloak their utterances concerning it?” 


Mr. Traynor suggests that a comparison of the American Con- 
stitution with the canon law and encyclicals of the paparchy an- 
swers this question. He proceeds: 


“Yet, altho the principles of our American democracy and those 
of the papacy are so utterly diverse, they are not so far apart but 
that popes and priests are forging a chain of circumstances with 
which to unite them together, and this, be it said, not through 
mutual concessions, as the apologists for the papacy would have 
us believe, but through generosity and ignorance upon the part 
of the American people, and apparent concessions which yield 
nothing but empty words upon the part of the Pope and his fol- 
lowers. 

“The policy of positive antagonism to the American public 
school system which was pursued for a number of years prior to 
the formation of the American Protective Association, has given 
place to the negative policy of letting it severely alone and ex- 
tolling the merits of the parochial system. Not that the papacy 
hates the American public schools less nor seeks their destruction 
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less ardently, but because the desired end can be more speedily 
obtained through diplomacy than through force; and while the 
Pontiff reserves to himself the full power conferred upon him by 
paparchical laws and decrees, he holds these powers in abeyance 
until it may become expedient to employ them, while meantime 
link by link the chain is forged that is intended to unite the state 
to the church. Pius IX. thundered anathemas and bulls at all 
liberty whatsoever. Leo XIII. and his lieutenants in the United 
States approach the same end wrapped in the mantle of American 
Liberty and speech softened by the oil of diplomacy. 

“The paparchy seeks to renew in the New World the power of 
which she has been denuded in the Old. While in Europe she 
used kings and councils as her tools, she adapts herself to Ameri- 
can conditions here and intrudes herself into all the elements of 
our public life which contribute to our power. Slie organizes 
labor, not for labor’s sake, but as an intimation to capital that 
she is mistress of the situation. She strives to obtain the balance 
of power in each political party and secures concessions to the 
church which no other sect has ever sought or could obtain. She 
drives her subjects from secret societies which are legal under the 
Constitution, and declares them illegal, substituting her own laws 
for those of the people. She declares the civil marriage law of 
no effect and denies the right of her subjects to think, speak or 
write independently of the permission of the bishop. 

“Those ‘liberal’ Catholics who can digest all this can not con- 
sistently reject whatever else the papal theological pharmacopeia 
may contain. ‘Liberal Catholicism’ is but a term for a policy 
and means neither concession nor amendment. The papacy is 
to-day, as it ever was in the past, a despotism claiming universal 
jurisdiction ; an end to be attained only by the weakening of gov- 
ernments and the transfer of the power of the people into the 
hands of the priests.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE silver-mounted statesmen 
Have met in Washington, 

And now ten million voters 
Are wondering what was done; 

The betting that it's nothing 
Being 16 to 1. 


The Sun, New York. 


AN easy “first lesson ”’ in finance is to observe how our gold goes abroad 
while our tourists come home.— 7he Republican, Springfield. 


THIS is a beautiful summer, better than any we have had since a year 
ago, and yet already misguided men are trying to spoil it by beginning to 
talk politics.—7he Eye, Bloomington. 


IT is not claimed in New York that the “‘soft’’ drink turneth away 
wrath.—-—7he Herald, Boston. 


““No,”’ observed the cow, ‘‘I will hold my temper. I suspect that red 
parasol is merely atrap to get me into trouble with the new woman.”’- 
The Tribune, Detroit. 


A PAPER which calied for answers to the question, ‘Why I Ama Popu- 
list,’’ received this among others: “ because lamacrank.’’ It is a model 
of condensation.—7%mes-Star, Cincinnati, 


JUDGE GORE: ‘How did the silver debate come out? Did the colonel 
carry his p’int?”’ 

Major Bleed: ‘Carry his pint? Sah, the colonel never carries less than 
aquaht.”"—7he Enquirer, Cincinnatt. 

THERE seems to be an alarming tendency among politicians just now to 
nominate their dearest foes for the Presidency. The idea is that in the 
Presidential race the early candidate carries the heaviest handicap,— 
The Chronicle, Chicago. 

SUPPOSE New Yorkers should leave the question to New York wives 
whether they should have Sunday closing and sober husbands, who doubts 
the decision?—/nfer Ocean, Chicago. 


JOSLYN: “Generally speaking bloomers may be all right, but there's one 
thing in them I don’t like to see.” 

Boslyn: ‘* What's that?” 

Joslyn: “My wife.”— Zhe Free Press, Detroit. 

Day: “I have a device to increase the speed of cable cars.”’ 

Weeks: ‘*That won’t bring you a fortune. Get up a scheme to increase 
the speed of the people who have to chase them.’’—7ruth, New York. 


PHILANTHROPY AT SMALL COST.—Friend: ‘‘Say, old boy, how in the 
world did you, with your small income, get such a reputation as a great 
philanthropist.” 

Sharpp: ‘ I announced far and wide that I would pay the railroad fare 
of all the unemployed who wished to go to work on farms,” 

“Well?” 

“Well, total expenses so far, ten cents.”"—7he Weekly, New York. 

‘* THIS is a walk-over,’’ said the magnate gleefully as he made his plans to 
force the overhead system on a community. 

““No, it isn’t,” rejoined the trolley car with equal glee; “it’s a run-over.”’ 
—The Star, Washington. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ON STEVENSON. 


is interesting to note the different positions to which Robert 

Louis Stevenson has been assigned in the world of letters 
by his various critics. Mr. Stevenson’s collected works having 
now been published, 7ke Edinburgh Review bases upon them 
a lengthy critique, in which each story is given separate notice. 
Passing by such parts of the article as relate solely to the novels 
under review, we extract some general remarks concerning the 
author. The writer says: 


“No author need desire a more gratifying tribute than to be 
mourned and missed asa personal friend by a multitude who only 
knew him through his books. Norshould Stevenson have deemed 
it a misfortune that he perhaps took a higher rank among men of 
letters during his life than may be assigned him by the dispas- 
sionate judgment of posterity. He was at the height of his fame 
when he was with us to enjoy it, and he made nosecret of having 
staked much of his earthly happiness on the endurance of his 
popularity. Had it been otherwise he would never have made so 
great a name. For it was his especial charm that he kept him- 
self always in closest touch with the ever-extending circle of his 
admirers, and to him was given the very rare gift of awakening 
and intensifying feelings of warm and almost passionate attach- 
ment. In fact, with his sensitive and self-revealing versatility 
he had made friends among all sorts and conditions of men, by 
taking each or any of them to his innermost confidence. 

“There was irresistible fascination in what it would be unfair 
to characterize as egotism; for it came naturally to him to talk 
frankly and easily of himself. No man who was not touchingly 
free from self-consciousness would have published the ‘Child’s 
Garden of Verses.’ . . . He could never have dreamed, like 
Pepys, of locking up his confidences in a diary. From first to 
last, in inconsecutive essays, in the records of sentimental tour- 
ing, in fiction, and in verse, he has embodied the outer and the 
inner autobiography. He discourses—he prattles—he almost bab- 


‘blesabout himself. He seems to have taken minute and habitual 


introspection for the chief study in his analysis of human nature, 
as a subject which was immediately in his reach, and would most 
surely serve his purpose. We suspect much of the success of his 
novels was due to the fact that as he seized for a substructure on 
the scenery and situations which had impressed him forcibly, so 
in the characters of very different types there was always more 
or less of self-portraiture. . 

“He could indulge that soaring fancy of his in extravagant 
flights, and would embody some morbid day-dream or nightmare 
in a strangely sensational fiction. He soon came to understand 
what ‘fetched’ the public, and his ambition was set upon fame 
with its substantial fruits. But he constrained himself from the 
beginning to a severe and austere course of self-training. He 
always had attached extreme impcrtance to style, and it was the 
finish and ultra-refinement of his style which first conciliated and 
then almost terrorized the critics. . . . 

“It is too often the case that injudicious or exaggerated praise 
blights the fair prospects of a promising young writer. It lulls 
him into carelessness and excites him to shortsighted over- 
production. On Stevenson the effect was altogether the reverse. 
Up to a certain point, with the success of each succeeding book 
he became more thoughtful and more conscientious.” 


The critic says that any one reading Stevenson’s “ Travels in 
the Cevennes” with care might surmise that in the writer were 
“the possibilities of an accomplished novelist.” Of this work he 
further says: 


“The affected and capricious printing of certain words in italics 
and with capital letters was an advertisement that Stevenson in 
his sentimental journey was treading in the footsteps of Sterne. 
Stevenson, altho in those respects he can not rival his predecessor, 
is always indulging in similar sentimental or philosophical reflec- 
tions, and endeavoring to strike an identical vein of humor. But 
Sterne, in his dry fashion, was a born humorist, whereas with 
Stevenson the fun is often forced, and only flows with sensible 
efforts at the pump-handle. But not a few of the scenes and 
many of the sentences are thoroughly Sternish—if we may coin a 
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word. After much bargaining Stevenson buys the donkey that 
was to be his troublesome traveling companion from an old gen- 
tleman rejoicing in the sobriquet of ‘Father Adam.’ Possibly it 
was the famous ‘dead ass’ that suggested the purchase. Father 
Adam was more venerable than reputable. ‘He professed him- 
self greatly touched by the separation, and declared he had often 
bought white bread for the donkey when he had been content with 
black bread for himself; but this, according to the best authori- 
ties, must have been a flight of fancy. He had a name in the 
village for brutally misusing the ass; yet it is certain that he 
shed a tear, and the tear made a clean mark down one cheek.’ 
In that passage the ‘it is certain he shed a tear’ is Sterne; the 
rest is genuine Stevenson. It is Stevenson, again, when he pro- 
nounces ‘Modestine’ a mere appurtenance of his unmanageable 
mattress—‘a self-acting bedstead on four casters.’ But there is 
undiluted Sterne in the following lines: ‘God forbid, thought I, 
that I should brutalize the innocent creature: let her go at her 
own pace, and let me patiently follow.’ No sensible man of 
talent would have risked writing so uneventful a narrative of 
every day incident had he not been conscious of the art of ma- 
king much of very little. In that Stevenson excelled.” 


The writer can not envy the state of mind which could con- 
ceive such a romance and elaborate such a conception as “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” yet he thinks it the most distinctly original 
of all the author’s fancies. 

We quote some closing words : 


“It seems a paradox, but it is a truth, that the highest quality 
of fiction is readzty. The heroes of Homer, the characters of 
Shakespeare, the personages of Defoe and Scott, may be crea- 
tions of imagination, but they are the image and pure reflection of 
living men. Such writers literally hold the mirror up to nature. 
That constitutes their preeminence. In Mr. Stevenson's tales 
this quality of reality is almost entirely wanting. Such beings 
as he describes never existed or could exist. They are actors in 
a pantomime, hid in masks and motley, and they amused, not by 
their truth, but by their eccentricity. 

“Deliberate analysis confirms us in the belief that Stevenson 
owed much of his fame to the personal liking of his contem- 
poraries; nor can we discover either novelty or profundity in his 
social philosophy. It should satisfy the ambition of any author 
to have a multitude of readers for his mourners.” 





WOMEN WRITERS IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. 


R. ZANGWILL lately expressed contempt for “ the slipshod 
women writers in England who occupy so large a part of 
public attention.” In the course of his remarks he said that 
“amid shoals of the formless, the didactic, the hysterical, or the 
ungrammatical, entirely indebted for their superior circulation to 
the avid sisterly support of the ladies who constitute by far the 
larger proportion of the reading public, a few feminine books 
stand out in comparative sanity and unity.” Zhe Hartford 
Courant, commenting on this, takes occasion to speak in high 
praise of the woman writers of America. The editor says: 


“While it is no doubt true that American woman writers there 
are who deserve the same sharp characterization, it would be 
gross injustice not to testify to the dominant position of reputable 
woman novelists and poets and story-makers in our literature. 
Nobody has depicted New England rural life better than have 
Miss Wilkins and Miss Jewett; Mrs. Stuart’s Southern sketches 
rival those of Page and Harris; Miss Murfree is alone in the 
preemption of the Tennessee mountaineers; the upper stratum 
of New York society is given with admirable art, humor, and 
fidelity by Mrs. Harrison; the Southwest has no delineator supe- 
rior to Miss French (Octave Thanet) ; and such other names as 
Mrs. Catherwood, Mrs. Phelps-Ward, Mrs. Wiggin-Riggs, Mrs. 
Rives-Chanler, Miss Guiney, Mrs. Deland, Miss Gertrude Hall, 
and Mrs. Reginald De Koven suggest further comparisons. 
There can be no question about the value of the work being done 
by these and other women who study our diversified social con- 
ditions and reflect them, to our profit and pleasure, in their 
books. It is by no means exceptional to find the woman's work 
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the best in presenting the physiognomy of some section hitherto 
unexplored or not realistically exploited. Nor, viewing current 
fiction as a whole, can we conclude that what is being written in 
America by women is more unhealthy or didactic or ‘advanced’ 
than in the case of men, altho it has been and still is so in Eng- 
land. Happily, we have mostly escaped the New Woman terror- 
ism in literature; those who want that sort of pabulum must look 
to London as the center of food-supply.” 


CHIEFS OF OUR COMIC PRESS. 


‘T’HE editorial directors of our humorous papers are men of 

such potent influence in several directions that we welcome 
to our columns information concerning them which we find in 7%e 
Commercial Traveler's Home Magazine. We quote from the 
article: 


“Henry Cuyler Bunner, the editor of Puck, is unique among 
the literary men of New York. He is a New Yorker through and 
through, an alert, practical, busy man of the world, and yet an 
idealist, a romancer, anda poet. He has not quite reached his 
fortieth birthday, and so may be classed among the younger 
workers of his time. He began his active labors as a reporter on 
The New York Sun, but finding that his eyes would not stand 
night-work, he sought employment elsewhere. He became as- 
sistant editor of the English edition of Puck, 
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whose aptitude sent it 
spinning around the 
globe. The writer fur- 
ther says of him: 


“The editor of Puck 
holds an acknowledged 
position among the mi- 
nor poets of America 
His first collection of 
verse, published by the 
Scribners, ran through 
several editions. It was 
called, ‘ Airs from Arcady 
and Elsewhere.’ It con- 
tained some of the very 
best lyrics that have been 
produced on this side of 
the Atlantic. A second 
volume sounded a deeper 
and stronger note, and 
tho less popular in its 
vein gave more satisfac- 
tion to persons of sensibility. Mr. Bunner'’s vers de soctété 
rank with the best in the English language. It should be added 
that the editor of Puch is a fine scholar, and an omnivorous 

reader. He is assisted in the routine labors 





J. A. MITCHELL, EDITOR OF “LIFE.” 





which Keppler and Schwarzmann started with _ [i 
much doubt as a sort of pendant to their 
German comic paper. The success of the 
English edition was immediate, and the first 
change in its staff placed Mr. Bunner in 
charge. 

“In the beginning Puck was rude, crude, 
and blunt. Its pictures were blatant, ill- 
drawn, and badly colored. Its letter-press 
was smart but unpolished. Under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Bunner there has been a steady 
and healthy progress. To-day the paper 
uses the rapier or the mace with equal skill. | 

Mr. Bunner’s taste and judgment are 
felt elsewhere than on the editorial page. 
The stirring colored cartoons of Puck are due 
to Mr. Bunner quite as much as to the artists 
who draw them, for the editor suggests the 
topics and the treatment of many of them, 
and none enter the paper without his advice. 

“Mr. Bunner writes considerable matter 
for Puck in addition to his editorial com- 
ments. He has for years made it his custom 
to celebrate in verse important events, and it is seldom that a 
great man passes away without receiving from Puck a tribute in 
verse of so fine a beauty that we are firmly reminded of the depth 
of serious purpose that lies behind all his humor. These things 
cause us to think that if, indeed, it be the province of comedy ‘to 
chastise manners witha 
smile,’ the mission is ful- 
filled by no comedian so 
well as by him who has a 
strong and fervent rever- 
ence for that which is 
really great.” 





cera 


For twenty years Mr. 
Bunner has contributed 
to the leading magazines. 
He has written chiefly 
stories and poems. The 
Scribners sent him to 
Chicago to write for their 
magazine a description of 
the Exposition buildings 
in course of construction. 
His article, entitled 
“Building the White 


i¢txy ” race 
H. C. BUNNER, EDITOR OF “ PUCK.” City,” created a phrase 











I. M. GREGORY, EDITOR OF “ JUDGE.” 


} of Puck by W. G. Gibson, who makes up the 
paper, and by H. L. Wilson, who, in addi- 
tion to writing some bright matter himself, 

| sifts from the great mass of chaff that goes 
into the office the wheat from which the edi 
tor grinds his flour.” 


We are told that I. M. Gregory, the editor 
of Judge, worked himself up from a report- 
er’'s place on the daily newspapers to the 
position he has now held since 1885, and the 
| following facts are given: 


“TI. M. Gregory, editor of Judge, is often 
| described as a typical American journalist. 
| He has worked himself up from a reporter's 
place on the daily newspapers to the position 
he has now held since 1885, the editorship of 
one of the greatest humorous weeklies of the 
day. Mr. Gregory was born in Johnstown, 
N. Y., and early took up newspaper work. 
In 1857, when only twenty years of age, he 
was editor and owner of Zhe Schenectady 
Daily Star. Subsequently he engaged in newspaper work in 
Rochester, Buffalo, Elmira, and in 1882, went to the metropolis to 
be editor of The Daily Graphic, which position he held until em- 
barking with /udge in the then somewhat troubled journalistic 
seas. .. . Aglance at the portrait, accompanying this sketch, 
will show to the imaginative reader some resemblances between 
his features and those of the typical /wdge that adorns the edi- 
torial page of every issue of his journal, While it is stated that 
the resemblance is only coincidental, it must be admitted that 
the editor’s strong personality is felt on every page. Of the 
future of American humor, he gives us his views as follows: 
‘There is little room in the humorous weekly of to-day for sus- 


——— ed 


tained humor or satire. ‘The reading-matter must be composed 
largely of flashes and suggestions, with as large a variety as 
possible. It is a paper necessarily of quick wit and good nature, 
in brevities, and the ambitious writer who proposes this at any 
considerable length must go to the magazines. The picture tells 
its story to the eye, and the joke or the pathos or the sentiment 
must be equally considerate of the reader's time.’ ” 

To win success where “everybody” predicted failure seems. to 
have been the achievement of John Ames Mitchell with Zéfe. 
We quote concerning him: 

“Mr. Mitchell was born in New York. January 17, 1845. The 
greater part of his childhood was passed in Plymouth County, 
Mass.,. and he received his schooling at Exeter, N. H. From 
there he attended the Harvard Scientific School, studied architec- 
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ture, went to the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, in 1867, re- 
turned to Boston and practised as architect, gradually drifted 
into artistic and decorative work, and again went to Paris for 
study, remaining four years longer. 

“It was during this last sojourn in the gay French capital that 
his first etchings appeared in ZL’ Art. They were honorably 
mentioned at the Paris Exposition, and from that time on young 
Mitchell took up with eager ardor the study of painting and draw- 
ing under some of the best French artists of the day. 

“In 1880 he returned to New York, this time greatly interested 
in his profession, and in black and white drawings in particular. 
There was a conviction in his mind that there was room in the 
metropolis for a first-class artistic satirical journal, and the opin- 
ions of his friends bore him out in this belief. Accordingly, in 
1883, Zéfe was started. Mr. Mitchell conducted the literary and 
artistic departments, and Andrew Miller was business manager.” 





THE MODERN ESTHETIC SCHOOL. 


T is a school of pagans, or, at least, its principles “run up 
into paganism.” Such is the judgment of a writer in 7he 
Quarterly Review, who treats of two noted leaders of that 
school—the late John Addington Symonds and Walter Pater. 
He is reviewing a biography of the former and the ofus magnum 
of the latter, namely,“ Marius the Epicurean,” which is also a 
biography, not real, yet in a sense not fiction. The windings of 
these two souls, Symonds and Pater, the reviewer says, “have for 
us something in the nature of an experiment carried out on our 
behalf.” The results of the experiment on life, on morals, on art, 
he thinks, are most deplorable. Art without moral purpose, 
culture without principle, are “a wrecker’s light.” ‘Virtuous, 
self-respecting heathen would not have borne to be under the 
same roof with the pattern Humanists” fashioned according to 
the maxims with which Symonds or Pater set out. We quote 
from the article as follows: 


“The experiment, to one of those concerned, was tragic enough. 
In his own pages, where the lights are as intense as the shadows 
are gloomy, Symonds writes himself down a failure. He de- 
spairs from the beginning; and after many years, altho friends 
have come to him, and fame, and a wide spiritual influence, he 
despairs still. He moves round the circle from Leopardi to 
Goethe, and thence to Walt Whitman, whose optimism would 
have struck Leibnitz dumb. . . . ‘But you are an optimist,’ his 
correspondent cries. ‘Yes,’ he answers, ‘an optimist prepared 
to return to Nirvana, thankful that no proof is forthcoming to 
demonstrate immortality. This hope is sweet in my bosom.’ 

. Itis clear that when paganism takes a certain large sweep, 
art, which was once its finest flower, may wither on its stem. 
But life, unless it falls to drift and dross, will demand a standard. 
We look for it eagerly in this immense correspondence, in the 
essays, poems, histories, flung out to us by the unwearied in- 
valid. Thereisnone. Talk we find of human service: abstract 
worship of law; hymns recommending the ‘cosmic enthusiasm.’ 
But a rule of conduct, or grounds of hope—these Symonds can 
not give; and he makes known his poverty with a frankness 
which cuts to the heart, as we read him.” 


The writer’s analysis of Mr. Pater’s character and work is 
peculiarly searching, sympathetic, and intelligent. He finds that 
both Symonds and Pater followed a “false Platonism.” ‘They 
reversed the order and perverted the intentions of Nature.” ‘For 
this,” says he, “is the order established in things—that feeling 
shall serve faculty, faculty shall go forth into action, and action 
build up character in a world of self-determining individuals 
whom the law of Reason guides to theirend.” We quote from 
the vigorous closing words of the article: 


“Culture without principle is a wrecker’s light. Dilettantism, 
regardless of ethics, that is to say, of the something which makes 
us human, turns the finest knowledge, and the natural desire of 
man to embellish and sweeten existence, into a subtle poison— 
‘art after art goes out, and all is night.’ Had there been no 
Pagan Renaissance, Europe might have spared itself a Puritan 
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Reformation. It was the men who despised religion that ruined 
art, and furnished an excuse for banishing innocent joy. 

“The same danger, and a not unlike dilemma, threatens now. 
It can not be denied that shallow young men, whose acquain- 
tance with Greek and Latin would not bear half an hour’s exam. 
ination, and whose passion for the fine arts is obviously affected 
have learnt their false Platonism from teachers no less cultivated 
than Symonds, and as reserved in style as Pater. The stream o! 
tendency has caught them; and not a few are drifting downward 
—some have been already swept away. ‘They begin with Aris 
tippus; they end, as Leopardi ended: the next world fades into 
darkness, lighted by no sun or star. Most miserable of all, the 
sacred name of friendship is profaned on the abused authority ot 
Plato; and a savor of death lurks in the most unselfish of rela 
tions, now disengaged from its human and ethical meaning. Yet 
Plato has warned them repeatedly, in words not unbecoming a 
Hebrew prophet—‘ U?t guid diligitis vanitatem,et gua@rétis men- 
dactum ?’—that the penalty of mistaken ends isruin. We may 
number some of its consequences as we turn the leaves of this 
‘Dichtung und Wahrheit.’ They are moral relaxation, effem 
inacy, sickly self-consciousness, morbid tastes, /@dzum vite; the 
hope of annihilation which had rather die than live; complete 
dissolution of soul; ‘moments’ only, not even the ‘states’ which 
materialism would grant—how much less energy, or sovereign 
self-direction according to the moral law, or life everlasting ? 

“And yet, these two famous Humanists have recanted: the 
one by casting literature and art from him as inferior to the 
meanest action; the other, by leading his Cyrenian youth along 
paths of sympathy and self-denial, into the communion of saints 
and martyrs. ‘The final verdict, which, however, was not given 
until, by preaching culture as a religion, they had stirred up the 
uncultivated to denounce even legitimate art, is that which the 
long tradition of reason and Christianity hasrecognized. We are 
still encouraged ‘to live in the Whole, to practise the Good, to 
delight in the Beautiful. Yes, but it needed no Goethe, if we 
knew our Augustine, to come from Weimar and teach us that. 
Rather, it was needful to understand this great sentence truly— 
not to imagine the universe a perpetual flux with none guiding it; 
or the Good an impossible sum of pleasurable sensations; or the 
Beautiful, that which steeped the eyes and heart in dainty feeling, 
but had no message beyond itself. And tho we can not but ex 
perience a pang, when the ice-cold pages of his Biography tell us 
how one of these men failed to find happiness, nor can help re- 
joicing when the other, in his romance, seems to have discovered 
an escape into the light, still it is melancholy to remember how 
many have followed them along slippery paths, not turning back 
when they turned, but going on, like Hippolytus, toward the 
great deep, yet, unlike Hippolytus, not innocent. For, as So- 
crates told them long ago, the way is nothing worth, and the end 
destruction.” 


OUR DEBASED THEATER AGAIN. 


HE persistence and deep earnestness with which able and 
reputable critics follow the subject of our debased theater 
must surely in time have a telling effect. It is admitted by all 
who have any knowledge of the facts that the American theate: 
is in a forlorn condition. We can not deny the fact that tragedy 
high comedy, the historical and romantic drama, have been vir- 
tually banished from the stage, “and have been largely replaced 
by worthless melodramas, extravagant buffooneries, and un- 
wholesome “society” plays. 

A writer for “Topics of the Time,” in Zhe Century, enumer 
ates some causes which have led to this deplorable state of affairs. 
First, death has been busy of late among both writers and play 
ers, and naturally after their removal a period of darkness might 
be expected. ‘The writer says: 


“But what makes the present outlook for the American theater 
so dark is the fact that there are no perceptible signs of any com- 
ing revival. The dearth of young actors, of both sexes, of note- 
worthy capacity or promise is becoming more and more painfull; 
evident, while the efforts of the native playwright are devoted 
chiefly either to adaptation—a more polite word than appropria 
tion—or to utter trivialties. Ask one of the typical managers o 
the day to account for this condition of things, and his reply wil 
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be pat. He will tell you that all the talk about elevating the 
stage is sentimental rubbish; that the people do not want an ele- 
vated stage; that they wish to be amused, not instructed; and 
that all that he and his fellows can do is to follow the general 
economic law of supply and demand, and cater to the public 
taste. This, on the face of it, looks plausible, but there never 
was a more fallacious bit of special pleading. ‘The simple fact is 
that managerial ignorance, vulgarity, and greed are more largely 
responsible for current theatrical evils than all other causes put 
together. It will be understood, of course, that this arraignment 
does not apply to the four or five managers in the United States 
(there are no more of them) who live up to a creditable standard 
of literary and dramatic excellence, but to the illiterate and only 
partly civilized speculators who, by their commercial enterprise, 
audacity, and astuteness—admirable qualities in their way—have 
secured control of nearly all the theaters, and conduct them upon 
the principles which in better days were confined to the music-hall 
and the circus. These men, with scarcely an exception, do not 
possess even the rudiments of a liberal education. They know 
nothing of art, literature, or acting, and care nothing about them. 
They would be incapable of recognizing the literary or dramatic 
merit of the finest play that was ever written, if it came to them 
in manuscript from an unknown author; their one idea of man- 
agement being to secure plays or players, irrespective of quality, 
which, for some reason or other, have won notoriety elsewhere. 
The nature of the entertainment is to them a matter of the most 
profound indifference. They are ready to deal in theatrical goods 
of any description, from a Shakespearian revival to the lowest 
type of melodrama, from the ‘Passion Play’ to the coarsest of 
French farces or the most idiotic variety shows, if only somebody 
has made money out of them somewhere else. The public must 
accept what is provided or go without, and the public, preferring 
inferior amusement to none at all, selects the former alternative.” 


The writer attributes our stage degeneracy in part to the want 
of sound criticism, and to the lack of due proportion by the daily 
press in dealing with theatrical affairs. He also lays great blame 
upon the modern playwrights, who, he says, have been writing 
for a market instead of for fame. 


GLASS ARTISTS FOUR THOUSAND YEARS 
AGO. 


HE glass-blowers of ancient Thebes are said to have been as 

proficient in that particular art as the most scientific crafts- 

man of the same trade of the present day. They flourished forty 

centuries ago; they were well acquainted with the art of staining 

glass, and are known to have produced that commodity in great 

profusion and perfection. The editor of the “ Archeological 
Notes” of Bzb/za gives the following facts : 


“Rossellini gives an illustration of a piece of stained glass 
known to be 4,000 years old, which displayed artistic taste of 
high order, both in tint and design. In this case the color is 
struck through the vitrified structure, and he mentions designs 
struck entirely in pieces from one half inch to three quarters inch 
thick, the color being perfectly incorporated with the structure of 
the piece, and exactly the same on both the obverse and reverse 
sides. 

“The priests of Ptah at Memphis were adepts in the glass- 
maker’s art, and not only did they have factories for manufactur- 
ing the common crystal variety, but they had learned the vitrify- 
ing of the different colors and the imitating of precious stones to 
perfection. Their imitations of the amethyst and of the various 
other colored gems were so true to nature that even now, after they 
have lain in the desert sands from 2,000 to 4,000 years, it takes 
an expert to distinguish the genuine articles from the spurious. 
It has been shown that, besides being experts in glass-making 
and glass-coloring, they used the diamond in cutting and engra- 
ving glass. In the British Museum there is a beautiful piece of 
Stained glass, with an engraved emblazonment of the monarch 
Thothmes III., who lived 3,400 years ago.” 


Art in its Relation to Anatomy.—Professor Anderson, in a 
recent London address, as abstracted in 7he Lance/, said that 
anatomy owed a heavy debt to art, altho he might’ also say that 
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art owed an almost equal one toanatomy. “But before anatomy 
was studied as a science the great masters of Greek sculpture, 
without any aid from dissection, produced works which were 
masterpieces of artistic beauty and anatomical correctness, altho 
while sculpture had advanced to such a pitch medicine and sur- 
gery were still in a purely empirical stage. The lecturer 
passed on to consider the decline of classical learning and art, 
and after mentioning the medieval treatises on anatomy, which 
were illustrated in a way from dissections of the lower animals, 
came to times when anatomists employed the great artists to 
illustrate their works. Leonardi da Vinci executed a series of 
anatomical drawings for his own improvement. The work of 
Berengarius was touched upon, and then came the immortal 
work of Vesalius, illustrated by a pupil of Titian. Professor 
Anderson then mentioned the anatomical works of the seven- 
teenth century in the illustrations to which anatomical correct- 
ness was subordinated to the debased art of theday. The figures 
were represented in various affected attitudes standing on pedes- 
tals in pseudo-Italian landscapes, holding aside their skin or 
muscles to show the internal organs.” 


NOTES. 
THERE is a curious picture of Omar Khayyam Fitzgerald in the recently 
published reminiscences of his friend, F. H. Groome. The poet, Mr, 


Groome says, was always perfectly careless as to dress. ‘I can see him 
now,” he adds, ** walking down into Woodbridge, with an old Inverness 
cape, double-breasted flowered satin waistcoat, slippers on feet, and a 
handkerchief, very likely, tied over his hat. Yet one always recognized in 
him the hidalgo. Never was there a more perfect gentleman. ... They 
were eccentric, certainly, the Fitzgeralds. Fitzgerald himself remarked 
of the family: ‘ Weare all mad, but withthis difference, I know that I am.’ 
Mr. Groome says that a former rector of Woodbridge once called on 
Fitzgerald to express his regret that he never saw him at church. “Sir,” 
said Omar, “‘you might have conceived that a man has not come tomy 
years of life without thinking much of these things. I believe I may say 
that I have reflected on them fully as much as yourself. You need not re- 
peat this visit.” ‘‘Certain it is,’’ says his friend, “‘that Fitzgerald's was a 
most reverent mind, and I know that the text on his grave was of his own 
choosing.” “It is He that hath made us, and not we ourselves.’ ”’ 


‘““NEw England,” says 7he St. James's Gazette, ‘scores a notable triumph 
by Miss Wilkins’s success in the great £400 competition for the best detec- 
tive short story. Our effete country, with all its old-fashioned love of 
old-fashioned methods of romance, could not even place a competitor 
second, for the froxime accessit was Mr. Brander Matthews, that doughty 
champion of Americanisms against Briticisms. We trust that Dr. Conan 
Doyle will at once turn his attention tosome ‘humble romance’ of Sher- 
lock Holmes’s maiden aunt; and that Mr. Rider Haggard, despite his re- 
cent lively experiences of real life, will defy romance with a ‘realistic’ de- 
lineation of humdrum. Otherwise the laugh will be altogether on Mr. 
Howells’s side, and the daughters of Boston willtriumph. Joking apart, 
this latest success of the author of ‘A Humble Romance’ is a very pleas- 
ant proof of versatility on the part of an admirable writer in a very differ- 
ent kind of fiction.’ ” 


GIBBON wrote his Roman History once; but the history of his own life he 
wrote no fewer than seven—or, indeed, eight times. The manuscript ver- 
sions themselves have been preserved among the Gibbon papers, which 
since the historian’s death have remained in the safe custody of the Shef- 
field family. These seven autobiographies, together with Gibbon’s 
Journals and correspondence, are. now to be published, and make one of 
the most interesting and important items in Mr. John Murray’s announce- 
ments for the autumn publishing season. The publication is a valuable 
result of last year’s Gibbon centenary. The Earl of Sheffield, who has an 
hereditary title to the post, will edit these remains and contribute a 
preface. 


IT seems that the long battle for authors’ rights is not yet safely won. 
A commission from Canada is now in England for the purpose of gaining 
recognition of the Canadian law as it now stands, which gives the foreign 
author protection only on condition that he registers his book at Ottawa 
simultaneously with its first publication elsewhere, and reprints it in the 
Dominion within one month thereafter. If he does not do these things, he 
forfeits his rights to protection. Any Canadian publisher may then reprint 
his book, in any style and at any price, subject only to a nominal obligation 
to pay him ten per cent. royalty. That royalty is in many cases far too 
small, and in any case there is no adequate provision for enforcing pay- 
ment of it. 


The Mid-Continent Magazine, which was originally The Southern Maga- 
zine, has departed this life, its good-will and subscription list having been 
acquired by the proprietors of Scrzéner's. This premature end is another 
testimony to the fact that the South is not yet prepared to produce enough 
competent writers and paying subscribers to maintain a local periodical of 
thisnature.—7he Tribune, New York. 


“Two neat phrases,” says 7he Publishers’ Weekly, “are flitting about 
the literary world. The first is due to Mr. Zangwill, who lately spoke of a 
number of contemporaneous writers as ‘falling into the seer and Yellow 
Book.’ The second is attributed by an essavist in Blackwood's to an anony- 
mous and probably imaginary friend who classified decadent literature as 
of three kinds—‘ erotic, neurotic, and tommyrotic.’” 
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SCIENCE. 


THE BENEFICENT MICROBE. 


EASONS for thinking that the microbe is not always ‘“‘as 
black as he is painted” in the popular imagination have 
been given at various times in these columns. The discovery of 
the benignant as well as malignant influence of these minute 
creatures is, indeed, so important that it is termed “the third 
great revelation of the last twenty years” by no less eminent an 
authority than Sir J. Russell Reynolds, president of the Royal 
College of Physicians and of the British Medical Association, in 
his address before the latter body, delivered in London and pub- 
lished in 7he British Medical Journal (August 3). Sir Rus- 
sell’s contention is that, in the future, life, or compounds formed 
through the agency of life, whether vegetable or animal, will be 
found most useful as a curative and hygienic agent. We quote 
part of the address below: 


“The most important fact with regard to recent microbiological 
research is the gradually increasing appreciation of the fact that 
these lower forms of life exert, not necessarily mischievous, but, 
indeed, benignant influences on the human body, and that altho 
the mode of their operation is not fully explained they take part 
in healthy processes, assisting normal functions, nay, indeed, it 
would seem sometimes producing them and warding off the 
malign effects of other influences to which we are habitually ex- 
posed. These bodies, to which we are indebted for this aid, 
operate partly by their chemic action and partly by what we must 
call a vital process, and by their cultivation outside the human 
body and their modification by passing through other organisms, 
can be made to exert a malign or a beneficial agency on man. It 
seems even in the range of possibility that at some time not very 
distant some other than ‘the ancient mariner’ may apply to them 
the far-reaching words of Coleridge, and exclaim: 

*‘O happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare ; 


Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware.’ 

“The third great revelation of the last twenty years is the won- 
derful protective and curative power of these living products. 
This, in avery wide sense, is not new. Of all the most powerful 
agents of destruction, the most violent have been derived from 
‘living’ things; they are to be found in the animal and vegetable 
worlds, not in the mineral. In their most terrible malignity— 
such as in snake-bite, glanders, or hydrophobia—these need no 
human skill for their development; they are prepared in the 
laboratory of Nature, and, alas, are only too ready to our hand. 
Next to these come the poisons of stinging things, and, after 
them, the more slowly operating and less deadly animal infec- 
tions; some with indeed beneficial influence, as ‘vaccinia;’ 
others with local effects on the skin, but not often great disturb- 
ance of the general health. 

“The vegetable kingdom can produce potent poisons, such as 
belladonna berries, aconite root and leaves, poppy juice, and the 
ignatian bean; but in order to render these more deadly the hand 
of man has to come in and prepare nicotin, strychnin, mor- 
phin, and the like; just as it may produce, from the mineral or 
quasi-mineral world, such potent agents as hydrocyanic acid, con- 
centrated acids, and other dealers of destruction. 

“The interest in these facts lies in the modern mode for their 
utilization. The great potency of living products has led to very 
fanciful notions in therapeutics; and there have been those who, 
to cure diseases of organs, have given portions of the same but 
healthy organs of animals or of man or other animals. Again, 
the idea has been pronounced that even excreta were useful 
drugs, and that the diseased organs of man might effect a cure of 
those supposed to be afflicted in like manner. 

“Curious as some of these details are, they are of real interest 
to us only as they lead up, through inoculation for small-pox, to 
our own Edward Jenner’s discovery of vaccination, and then, 
through the researches of Pasteur, Lister, and Brown-Séquard, 
to our present state and plane of knowledge. Itwouldseem now 
that there is scarcely any limit to what may be expected in the 
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cure or prevention of disease; and the most striking of all 
phenomena is, to my mind, the probability of rendering an ani- 
mal immune by the introduction into its organism of a healthy 
constituent of the body of another. ‘This, if fully confirmed, wil! 
be the greatest veritable triumph of therapeutic and preventive 
medicine, instituted and guided by extended inquiry into compar- 
ative anatomy, physiology, and pathology. As in the human 
race or species there exist, as is well known, what may be termed 
‘idiosyncrasies’—by which is simply meant that as a matter of 
fact some people, and some people’s families, escape epidemic 
diseases, whereas they are especially prone to take others to 
which they may be exposed—so in the great economy of Nature 
certain groups of animals have been shown to exhibit no capacity 
for ‘taking,’ or for even being ‘inoculated’ with the poisons to 
which others are exposed, and from which they suffer, and that 
severely. It would seem, therefore, that use may be made df 
these animals, more or less naturally immune from certain mala- 
dies, and that their immunity may be partially conferred on man. 

“Quite recently a communication of the greatest importance 
has been made on the rendering of animals immune ‘against the 
venom of the cobra and other snakes, and on the antidotal prop- 
erties of blood serum of immunized animals. This subject has 
occupied attention during the last six years, and we must all look 
forward with expectancy and hope to the possible and probable 
diminution of a great national and imperial calamity. 

“The outcome of all that I have been saying is this: that the 
scattered fragments of knowledge and ‘guesses at truth’ of many 
years have been gathered into a focus during the past twenty-five 
years; that the vegetable life, extracting from the mineral world 
the materials it needs for growth and production of powerful 
agencies for good in the form of food and medicines, and for evil 
in the form of poisons, has given itself up to the growth of ani- 
mal life, with its much more complex organs, and for cure of ills 
once thought beyond the reach of human aid; but that, thanks to 
man's scientific ardor and industry, it has again shown itself to 
be our servant, our helper, and our protector. 

“These are not dreams of the study, they are facts of the 
laboratory and of daily life; and in using that word ‘life’ again, 
I must endeavor to emphasize still more forcibly upon you my 
urgent belief that it is to living agencies and their employment 
that we must look for help in the care of infancy, the conduct of 
education—moral, mental, and physical—the training up of char- 
acter as well as of limbs; that it is the guidance of living func- 
tions, in the choice of living occupations, be they either of hard 
work or of amusement. It isto these we must appeal if we would 
see the mens sana in corpore sano; and then it will be to these 
that we may confidently look for help when the inroads of age or 
of disease are at hand, often to cure us of our trouble; or, if not, 
to give us rest and peace.” 





COFFEE-POISONING. 


HAT the abuse of tea and coffee is dangerous is becoming 

more and more widely known, tho it has only recently 

been fully recognized. The Paris correspondent of 7he Lance?, 

July 20, calls attention to some recent investigations by a French 
physician on the subject. Says he: 


“Dr. Gilles de la Tourette has rendered useful service by re- 
minding the profession of the possibility of toxic symptoms fol- 
lowing the inordinate ingestion of coffee. No mention is made 
of this danger in standard works on medicine. Taking into ac- 
count, however, the growing popularity of coffee-drinking among 
the ‘upper ten’ and their close imitators ‘the middle million,’ it 
is important that a habit which in moderation is in nowise hurt- 
ful, but in excess may act as a disturbing factor, should be strict) 
regulated. Dr. Gilles de la Tourette tells us that chronic coffee 
poisoning is almost always mistaken for the troubles engendere: 
by the abuse of alcohol. In both cases the stomach and the ne1 
vous system bear the brunt of the attack. In effect, caffeic and 
alcoholic gastritis are nearly identical as to their symptoms. 

The disgust excited by even the idea of solid food is such that 
these patients eat nothing else but bread soaked in their poison— 
coffee. . . . The circulatory system becomes in its turn attacked 
the pulse being slowed toa marked extent. Insomnia is common, 
ard if sleep persist it is disturbed by dreams of a terrifying or 
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professional nature, recalling the nervous disturbance met with in 
alcoholism. The resemblance is rendered closer by the existence 
of marked tremor of the muscles of both extremities, and a fibril- 
lar trembling of the tongue muscles, which may extend to the 
facial muscles. Cramps, often very painful, of the thigh and calf 
muscles are frequently noted. In certain patients sensibility is 
diminished, but the reflexes generally remain normal. Paralyses 
have not yet beenseen. The above-mentioned symptoms are not 
persistent, the suppression of coffee sufficing to bring about their 
prompt disappearance. It would seem that elimination was in 
this case more rapid than in the case of alcohol, for suppression 
is followed by improvement more quickly in one instance than in 
the other. The abuse of coffee by children has in several in- 
stances determined an arrest of development. Itis not often that 
children make an immoderate use of coffee in England, but the 
same can not certainly be said of tea, the alkaloid of which is 
identical with that of coffee. English parents would do well to 
restrict the supply of tea to children. Neglect of this rule is, I 
suspect, responsible for many digestive and nervous troubles, the 
origin of which is vainly sought by the puzzled family medical 
attendant.” 





SOME INGENIOUS EXPERIMENTS ON THE 
BRAIN. 


HE task of finding just what particular function is performed 
by each different part of the brain has long been a favorite 
one 6f those who call themselves psycho-physiologists. The 
phrenologists thought they had solved the problem completely, 
but it was more complex than they at first supposed. With the 
advent of the “new” orexperimental psychology, whose remarka- 
ble progress was recently described in Tue Lirerary Dicest, the 
problem has been attacked iu numerous ingenious ways, and it 
thought to be nearer to a complete solution than it has ever been 
before. In an article in The J/onzst, Chicago, on “The Science 
of Mentation,” Elmer Gates describes some experiments of his 
own that may serve to illustrate these methods. His object was to 
find out in what part of the brain the work of seeing is performed. 
To this end he caused three groups of dogs to exercise the sense 
of sight in as many different degrees; one group was kept in the 
dark from birth, the second was allowed to lead a normal dog- 
life, while in the third the sight was stimulated and trained ina 
fashion described by the writer as follows: 


“The hall leading into one room of my laboratory was covered 
with squares of metal, each square insulated from the others, and 
colored. These squares of metal were connected with an induc- 
tion coil, with the exception of those of a certain color which 
were not thus connected. It was so arranged that a dog might 
jump from one square to another of the same color and thus pass 
through the entire length of the hall without getting an electric 
shock. To do this the dog had to discriminate between that 
color and all the other colors tinted upon the metal squares. An 
attentive dog after having been shown several times would learn 
to avoid the slight shock which he would invariably get when he 
stepped upon the wrong color. Thisenabled me to know whether 
the dog actually discriminated between given colors, and also 
enabled me to compel him to practise this discriminating between 
colors several times daily for five months. I was thus able to 
determine whether the dog actually saw all of the colors, and to 
exercise him in the function of seeing the colors and discrimina- 
ting between them. It enabled me to compel other dogs to see 
only certain colors and to discriminate between certain colors 
only, and thus determine the functional localization of color 
functions. It enabled me to cause the dogs to associatively inte- 
grate their color memories with definite motor memories from the 
movements necessary to avoid getting shocks from certain colors 
on going through the hall. 

“T varied this device somewhat by feeding the dogs from under 
inverted pans, which they were compelled to turn over in order 
to get a mouthful of meat that had been previously placed under 
them. All of the pans were rubbed with meat to prevent the 
dogs from selecting those with meat under them by the sense of 
smell. Meat then having been placed under, say the yellow pans 
only, the dog was shown where to get his breakfast. For several 
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weeks they would indiscriminately turn over all the pans without 
reference to color. By and by they would gradually hunt out 
the yellow pans more frequently than those of another color, and 
after about six weeks of practise (being then five months old) 
some of them would turn over only yellow pans. Then the meat 
was placed under differently colored pans until the dog had again 
learned his lesson, and so on, until finally several dogs were able 
to discriminate between seven shades of red (not purple and 
red), several greens, andsoon. One dog learned to examine all 
of the pans as he came to them until he found meat, and after 
that he would turn over only pans of that color—he had made a 
generalization, had reasoned from phenomena to a principle ap- 
plicable to his daily life. 

“The brains of these three groups of dogs were examined and 
the following general results were established : 

“The group which had been deprived of the use of the seeing 
function exhibited an undeveloped cortex in the occipital seeing 
areas; the second group which had been allowed to lead a usual 
life had a more highly developed cortex in this same region—it 
was thicker, more vascular with arteries, veins, and lymph 
channels, was more gray, and had a greater number of brain 
cells. The former group could not be said to have brain cells in 
the seeing areas, so undeveloped and few were they; while the 
second group had well-developed brain cells in the usual number 
(fora dog). The brains of the third group had a much more 
highly developed cortex than the second group, it was more gray, 
thicker, far more vascular, and had a much greater number of 
brain cells, and the brain cells were far more highly developed. 
The experiments made upon many other dogs besides these men- 
tioned, and upon other animals, fully confirm these results. In 
all cases deprivation of a mental function was accompanied with 
a lack of structural development in the corresponding part of the 
brain, and excessive training of that function was ever accom- 
panied with extraordinary development of the special structural 
elements of that part of the cortex.” 


ABNORMAL FLOWERS. 


CORRESPONDENT of Nature (July 11), Mr. Newnham 
Browne, writes to that journal that he has in his garden a 
white moss-rose tree that bears, besides amass of the usual white 
blossoms, an occasional white and red blossom, the colors not 
being blended, but sharply distinct. His letter is answered, in 
the same number, by Mr. Botting Helmsley, the botanist, as 


follows: 


“There are several varieties of rose that sport or revert in the 
manner described by Mr. Newnham Browne. The ‘York and 
Lancaster’ rose is a familiarexample. In this, the recognized or 
genuine condition is red and white striped; but the proportions 
of red and white are rarely exactly the same in any two flowers 
on a bush, and very frequently some are wholly red and some, 
perhaps, wholly white, tho Iam not sure on this point. Many 
other cross-bred plants exhibit this inconstancy, which is sup- 
posed to be due to an imperfect blending of the elements of 
parentage. That the sporting is irregular and inconstant is not 
to be wondered at, when we consider that a plant is not an indi- 
vidual in the sense of possessing only one set of organs. Any 
vegetative bud of a plant is capable of producing any and all of 
the organs of the whole plant, or, if detached.@tom the parent 
plant, to develop into a similar organism, with'all its attributes. 
Given, then, a cross-bred variety, which is not constant, or 
‘fixed,’ as florists term it, any vegetative bud may give rise to 
the cross or to one or the other of the parents.” 





“An international congress for the protection of birds useful in agricul- 
ture,” says Science, ‘‘was held recently in Paris, attended by delegates 
from France, Great Britain, Germany, Austria, Russia, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Italy, Greece, and Spain. The congress defined the birds injurious 
and useful to agriculture, and requested all the nations taking part in the 
congress should pass within three years laws absolutely protecting useful 
birds. They are to be neither killed nor taken alive under any circum- 
stances.”” 


‘““ WHILE conducting a series of tests with a 1o0-ton testing machine at the 
Yorkshire College in England, which included the testing of a steel wire 
rope,”’ says The Railway Review, ** Professor Goodman stated that such ropes 
were not a modern invention, and that he had recently seen a bronze wire 

‘rope one half inch in diameter and from 20 to 30 feet long which had been 
found buried in the ruins of Pompeii, and which must have been at least 
1,900 years old.” 
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A PIONEER ELECTRIC ROAD. 


HE Nantasket Beach Railway, a short branch of the Old 
Colony system now belonging to the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Company, is a pioneer in the sense that it is 
the first road, originally built and equipped for steam traction, to 
join the ranks of the electric roads. This branch—about seven 
miles in length—runs from the Old Colony House station to 
Pemberton, traversing a narrow peninsula. It has just been 
equipped as a trolley road, but it offers some interesting points of 
difference from the street and suburban trolley roads with which 
we are most familiar. In the first place its rolling-stock is of the 
ordinary railway size and includes passenger, baggage, and 
freight cars. We quote from a description contained in Zhe 
Railway Age, August 2: 
“The trolley wire is of unusual shape in cross-section. It 
weighs one pound per foot and has a cross sectional area of 330, - 




















NANTASKET BEACH ROAD.—MOTOR CAR. 


ooo centimeters. The lower surface is almost flat and provides a 
large contact surface for the trolley wheel. This form has been 
given to the wire to permit of a more perfect attachment to the 
hangers and to prevent the trolley from jumping when passing 
them. .. 

“The motor cars are of two types, the closed and the open. 
The closed cars are heavy baggage cars, and four are already 
equipped for service. The open car equipment covers sixteen 
reversible bench cars, and six are now receiving their equipment. 
The open cars resemble the familiar city trolley car, but have a 
flight of three continuous steps or footboards by which admission 
is gained to the car. 

















NANTASKET ROAD.—VIEW OF THE LINE. 


“The closed motor cars are 42 feet long over all, and are built 
extra heavy, weighing each when fully equipped over 30 tons. 
Two of the four ordered have two motors on one truck, while the 
two others have four motors, two on each of the twotrucks. The 
open cars are two-motor cars. The motors used are the General 
Electric 2,000 machines especially designed for heavy work, and 
are similar to those in successful use in the Metropolitan Elevated 
Railway in Chicago. They are water-tight and fireproof. The 
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draw-bar pull of the two-motor cars is 4,000 pounds, that of the 
four-motor cars 8,000 pounds. . . 

“The compressed air for the brakes and whistles is furnished 
by an oscillating cylinder air-compressor operated by an electric 
motor, which is controlled by a special automatic rheostat which 
regulates the action of the motor in accordance with the pressure 
in the tanks. A magnetic cut-out is also provided for the air- 
compressor motor. In the case of the closed cars the air-pump is 
set just within the door, but in the open cars it stands on the 
platform to the left of the motorman. Behind the motorman and 
just under the head is the car cut-out, which in this case is an 
automatic circuit breaker similar in type to that used on the gen- 
erator panels in the station. 

“Two 15-inch gongs are furnished to each car and are rung by 
the foot, and on one side near the center of the car on the roof is 
a chime whistle operated by compressed air. The open cars are 
lighted by eighteen incandescent lamps, and the baggage cars 
by six. Each motor has a small pilot or cow-catcher placed be- 
neath the platform. 

“A feature of the line construction is the system of interlocking 
switches by means of which the overhead switch is thrown at the 
same time as the track switch. 

“The trains run as accommodation or express, the express 
trains consisting of a baggage motor car with open trailers, the 
accommodation facilities being furnished by single motor cars. 
The traction weight of the baggage cars is increased by the bag- 
gage they carry, but the light trains are said to be operated with- 
out difficulty. At Pemberton station the cars run with the bag 
gage car at the head. ‘The motor car then uncouples, switches, 
and runs back to the head of the train, the motorman changit 
platforms. 

“The tests thus far made and the actual service accomplished 
since June 30, when the line was opened, seem to verify the pre- 
dictions of those electrically interested in the establishment of 
the line, and to satisfy the officials of the road which undertook 
to carry out the project. Freight and passenger trains have been 
hauled with equal facility.” 
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EXPLORATION OF THE SOUTH POLAR 
REGIONS. 


pera cable dispatches have told the readers of American 

dailies of the interest excited in the International Geograph 
ical Congress, lately in session in London, by the account given 
by the Norwegian explorer, Borchgrevinck, of his observations 
in the Antarctic circle. A “new continent” so the dispatches 
ran, had been discovered, twice as large as Europe, containing 
indications of mineral wealth and traces of vegetation. Of course 
this continent is not “new,” but the interest in it has been dor- 
mant for many years. The few explorers who have skirted its 
ice-bound coasts have brought back gloomy reports, and it has 
for a long time been thought almost useless to attempt exploration 
in that direction. But anewenthusiasm is arising from southern 
exploration and scientific men are awakening to its importance. 
Some of the questions that it might solve are described by Prince 
Krapotkin (Nineteenth Century, July), in one of his periodical 
reviews of recent science. We quote below some of the chief 
points of his article: 


“That a scientific exploration of the Antarctic regions would im- 
mensely increase our knowledge in nearly all branches of physical 
geography, meteorology, biology, and so on, is almost self- 
evident. The Cha//enger expedition has shown how knowledge 
can be increased through the careful exploration of pretty well- 
known regions, while in the far south every step would be made 
on a nearly quite unbroken ground. But there are certain prob- 
lems of science, of exceptional importance under the present state 
of knowledge, which can only be solved in the southern circum- 
polar regions—nowhere else—and would deserve a special men- 
tion. One of them—the necessity of a magnetic survey—has 
been fully treated by Dr. Neumayer, and by the Antarctic Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society. As is well known, an exact know!- 
edge of the position which the magnetic needle assumes at every 
spot of the earth’s surface—that is, of the angle it makes with the 
meridian and the horizon—as well as of the force with which it 
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is attracted in the direction of the magnetic poles, is of the first 
necessity both for the theory of earth magnetism and for the prac- 
tical requirements of navigation. . . . We know well the elements 
of terrestrial magnetism for the Northern Hemisphere, as also for 
the Southern Hemisphere as far as the goth degree of latitude; but 
beyond this line we have an immense gap—3,500 miles each way 
from the South Pole—which can be filled by no amount of mathe- 
matical speculation. More than fifty years ago Ross made a 
magnetic survey of the Antarctic seas; but his data are no longer 
available, because it is now known that the variation in terrestrial 
magnetism, which takes place from year to year, proceeds very 
irregularly in many localities; we know that changes have taken 
place in the magnetic elements south of the goth degree of lati- 
tude, but there is no means of ascertaining with any accuracy the 
extent of these changes. It is evident that nothing short of a 
new magnetic survey of the Antarctic regions can remedy this 
evil, or give the necessary data for revising the current theory of 
revolution of the magnetic poles, which badly needs revision. To 
use Dr. Neumayer’s words, without such a survey ‘it is an utterly 
hopeless case to strive with prospects of success at the advance- 
ment of the theory of the earth’s magnetism.’ 


“The same is true as regards the modern investigations into the 
exact shape of the earth. Formerly we could be satisfied with 
representing the earth as a ball slightly flattened at its poles— 
the flattening being supposed to follow the curve of an ellipse. 
But now geodesists discover that the earth-ball has considerable 
irregularities of shape, both local and general, toward the poles ; 
and as the earth's diameters are the basis of all measurements in 
astronomy, they spare no efforts to measure accurately these 
irregularities. Precise methods were lately elaborated for utili- 
zing pendulum swingings as a rapid and sufficiently exact means 
for measuring the Jocal deviations in the earth’s surface from the 
ideal shape. But all efforts stumble against the absence of data 
from the Southern Hemisphere. Seven pendulum measurements 
are all that we have beyond the soth degree of southern latitude, 
and none was ever made within the Antarctic circle. Three or 
four pendulum observations in Graham and Victoria Land would 
therefore be of a much greater value for geodesy than ten times 
as many observations elsewhere. Besides we know that the 
earth’s crust is not quite rigid, and there are good reasons to sup- 
pose that it yields to a certain extent under great accumulations 
of alluvial deposits, as well as of ice and snow, such sinking 
being possible causes of submergence of large continental areas. 
But, again, the only means of ascertaining in how far these views 
are correct is to make a series of pendulum observations in differ- 
ent parts of the Antarctic continent. 

“And, finally, there is the immense question as to the origin of 
the present floras and faunas and their relations with the distri- 
bution of plants and animals during the tertiary age, which now 
excites naturalists, and again can only be solved by an explora- 
tion of the Antarctic continent. . . . It is well known that the 
present floras of different portions of the earth offer such pecu- 
liarities, both in the plants which they possess in common and in 
those which they differ in, that, after having paid a tribute to 
different hypotheses, naturalists came to look for the origin of the 
present floras of Europe, America, and Asia in the rich vegetation 
which covered the Arctic and sub-Arctic zone during the tertiary 
period. The thousands of specimens of tertiary vegetation which 
have been unearthed from the peat bogs of Greenland, Spitz- 
bergen, New Siberia, and so on, leave not the slightest doubt 
about the north polar archipelagoes having been covered during 
the miocene period with trees and herbaceous plants, which must 
be considered as the ancestors of the plants now covering Europe, 
America, and Asia. We find the flowers and the fruits of these 
trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants in the peat bogs of the far 
north, and we unearth the very insects which fertilized the flow- 
ers. From this flora, which was repulsed to the warmer zones 
during the glacial period, and afterward partially reconquered 
its former abodes after glaciation was over, all our present floras 
of the Northern Hemisphere originate. 

“So much may be taken as granted. But a series of recent 
researches have brought naturalists to inquire whether there was 
not, during the tertiary age, an expansion of land in the Antarctic 
zone as well; whether what is now a dreary desert of ice, amid 
which high volcanoes only give sign of life, did not also enjoy 
warm climate, and was not the land wherefrom the present vege- 
tation of the southern extremities of our continents has originated. 
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This very difficult question, which Darwin was inclined to answer 
in the affirmative, is now the subject of an animated controversy 
among naturalists; but it is evident that it will receive no definite 
solution so long as we remain completely in the dark as to what 
the Antarctic continent was during the tertiary age.” 





Cut Nails versus Wire Nails.—Every one has noticed the 
recent tendency to discard the old cut nails in favor of the 
more modern wire nail. ‘That workmen have sound scientific 
reasons for the change, tho probably these reasons were perceived 
instinctively, is shown by recent tests made by Prof. R. C. Car- 
penter, of Cornell, and described in a paper read before the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mechanical Engineers. The upshot of the ex- 
periment is that a wire nail is much more easily driven than a cut 
nail. It also holds less firmly, but, compared with the work 
required to drive it, its holding power is greater, so that for a 
given expenditure of work the carpenter gets, by its use, a great 
deal more of what he wants. We quote part of an abstract of 
Professor Carpenter’s paper from Zhe Railway Review: “In 
making experiments it was noticed that the cut nail bruised and 
broke the fibers of the wood, principally at the end of the. nail, 
whereas the wire nail simply crowded them apart, and probably 
did not move them much beyond the point from which they would 
return by elastic force, and hence the nail would be grasped much 
stronger per unit of area of surface by the wood. Presenting less 
surface, there would be, however, less resistance to starting. To 
see what the effect of change of form would be, a number of ten- 
penny cut nails were sharpened on the point by grinding to an 
angle of about 30 degrees, so that the fibers in advance of the nail 
would be thrust aside and not bruised and broken. This served 
to increase the holding power over the cut nail of ordinary shape 
about fifty per cent. in starting force, and about thirty per cent. 
in work of resistance to pulling.” 


An Interesting Metal.—‘‘In Paris M. Moissan has recently 
succeeded in preparing fairly large masses of pure molybdenum,” 
says The Engineering and Mining Journal, Augustio. “The 
metal thus obtained has a specific gravity of 9, and is only fused 
with difficulty. The pure metal is quite as soft and as malleable 
as wrought iron, and can be easily forged at ared heat. It can 
be preserved without oxidation under water for several days 
The most remarkable property of the metal is, however, the fact 
that it can be cemented like wrought iron, forming a ‘steel,’ if 
the term may be used, which can be tempered similarly to ordi- 
nary steel. Moreover, cast molybdenum containing several per 
cent, of carbon can be softened by placing it in a mass of oxid of 
the metal, just as in the ordinary process of making malleable 
castings. Having a very great affinity for oxygen, M. Moissan 
suggests that it may be usefully added to the iron in a converter, 
replacing manganese or aluminum. As the oxid of the metal is 
volatile, it does not remain in the converter.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


PROFESSOR D’ARSONVAL, of the College of France, has been making a 
series of experiments with the torpedo fish. The results are thus summar- 
ized by The Scientific American: * A fish 30centimeters in diameter he found 
could give out a shock of twenty volts. Professor d’Arsonval applied some 
small electric lamps to the fish and they were lit by the discharge from its 
body. In some instances the discharge was so powerful as to carbonize 
the lamps. The electriccurrent generated by the torpedo fish is sufficiently 
powerful to kill small fish coming in contact with it. The electric discharge 
can even go as high as 120 volts.”’ 


“IT has been estimated,” says 7he Electrical Review, “that electric rail- 
ways have displaced in the United States no less than 275,000 horses, and 
the movement has not yet stopped. It is estimated by a Topeka paper 
that that many horses would require about 125,000 bushels of corn or oats a 
day. A decrease of 125,000 bushels a day in corn and oats consumption is 
enough to appreciably affect prices of those grains. It amounts to 45,000,- 
ooo busheis a year. Furthermore, the loss of this commercial demand for 
these coarse grains in the cities means an enormous loss of tonnage for the 
railroads—about 62,500 carloads.”’ 


A CORRESPONDENT of 7he Medical News does not approve of the new in- 
vention for ear massage recently illustrated in THE DIGEST. He says: 
“All forms of direct pressure on the membrana tympani must manifestly 
bruise and wonnd this structure, while the direct conduction of sound from 
vibrating instruments, etc., into the external auditory canal fatigues the 
ear very easily, as some of its promoters admit, and must necessarily have 
the same kind of effect upon any ear weakened by chronic catarrh as the 
noise of the telephone has, or as that of pounding rivets into place has on 
the catarrhal ear of boiler-makers.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


AN EX-JESUIT’S PICTURE OF ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM. 


ITHOUT doubt the leading convert from the Roman 
Catholic Church to the Protestant, in many years, is 
Count Paul von Hoensbroech, of Berlin, a member of an old noble 
family in Germany and for years a prominent member of the 
Jesuit order. In the course of a long discussion of the political 
activity evinced by the Catholics of Germany since the organiza- 
tion of their “Centrum” party as published in the Deutsche 
Revue, this former protagonist of the Church of Rome gives 
what he considers the leading trend of Catholicism. We sum- 
marize his views as follows: 


The dangerous feature of Roman Catholic Christianity consists 
in this, that it overreaches the limits which its own nature asa 
religious body and also the revealed Word of God have marked out 
for it. Its ambition is not to become the world religion, but to 
attain world supremacy. It is the unique feature of the Roman 
Catholic Church that even where she is not represented in her 
might, she is able to fill larger or smaller bodies of adherents 
with her caste spirit, and these become so many organizations 
whose sole effort is to advance the power and rule of the church. 
Christ’s words, “My kingdom is not of this world,” have within 
the fold of this church in the course of time been turned into the 
very opposite meaning, viz., My kingdom 2s of this world. But 
a kingdom of this earth without actual supremacy and rule is un- 
thinkable. 

In whose hands this mighty power is held iswell known. This 
world empire is controlled by Rome and the Pope, and that, too, 
by the Rome of the Middle Ages and the Pope of the Middle 
Ages. In the ears of the modern world it seems like a ridiculous 
myth that it is the Pope of the Middle Ages who exercises these 
powers. But in the development of the papacy, the principle of 
semper idem has obtained sway. This power is the only one in 
all the history of mankind that can boast of never having given 
up one iota of its viewsandclaims. Gregory VII., Innocent III., 
Boniface VIII., Leo X., Pius V. and IX., Leo XIII., are only dif- 
ferent names for one and the same system, which in the eleventh, 
in the fifteenth, and in the nineteenth centuries has been un- 
alterably identical. The bull Umam Sanctam, the deposition of 
Henry IV., of Frederick II., of Elizabeth of England, Canon- 
ical Law as expressed in the Syllabus, in the declaration that the 
May laws in Germany were null and void—all are but the theo- 
retical formulation of the one system, old as the papacy itself, 
yet eternally young. 

Whether Boniface VIII. declares, “Every government must 
submit to the Roman Pontifex Maximus,” or Pius IX. writes to 
the Emperor of Germany, “Every baptized person belongs to the 
Pope,” the meaning and purport is the same. The former pro- 
nunciamento, spoken when the Middle Ages were in full glory, 
and the latter, spoken in our own day and date, are of one policy 
and purpose. Both are the words of the Pope, and there is no 
difference between a pope of the Middle Ages and a pope of 
modern times. 

The essence of papacy, that is, of the Ultramontane Church, is 
the desire for rule. Under the dogmatical mantle of ae so/a 
salus [salvation only in her], the Roman Catholic Church has 
developed a secular empire of the most pronounced power of 
which history makes mention. To rule at all times, to rule in all 
lands, to rule over all men, to rule under all circumstances, to 
rule in the state, to rule in the family, and again and again to 
rule—this is the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and the 
end, of the ‘“ Vicegerent of Christ.” We do not deny that in the 
Roman Catholic Church there are many deeply religious ideas 
and ideals, genuine spiritual powers, representing the true, the 
beautiful, and the good. On almost every page of her history 
there are records of these things. But all that is noble and ex- 
alted and deeply religious in her stands in the service of the 
boundless ambition to rule that constitutes her very essence and 
being. Dogma and morals, cultus and asceticism, are all honey- 
combed by this one overweening desire for supremacy. These 
constitute the lines along which this ambition crystallizes. No 
sacrament is given without thereby giving expression to the 
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power of the church; no church is dedicated without an indication 
that the central matter is the clerical power; no service is ren- 
dered without an exhibition of this power. All religious enthu- 
siasm, which becomes at times such a powerful factor and force 
in the church, all charitable and moral work undertaken, ar 
prepared and fostered under this yoke. 

This ambition for rule is the real ground and origin of the in- 
tolerance characteristic of the church. She can not endure a 
rival by her side. The Roman Catholic Church knows neither 
kings nor princes, neither independent governments nor parlia 
ments; she recognizes only subjects; she claims for herself the 
right at all times to exercise her prerogatives even over against 
law. She acknowledges only one ruler, and that is the Pope at 
Rome, whose “sons” are his subjects, and who claim the princes 
and kings of the earth as such.— Translated and Condensed for 
Tue Lirerary DIGcEst. 





DOES CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HURT THE 
CHURCH ? 


“THE question has been raised now and then in various quar- 

ters, as to whether the Christian Endeavor societies are not 
detrimental in some degree to the growth and prosperity of the 
churches. ‘There are some who hold the opinion that one result 
of the Christian Endeavor movement is to turn the thoughts and 
energies of young people away from the regular channels of 
church activity to less definite and less helpful lines of religious 
service. Zhe Sunday School Chronicle, London, recently made 
an effort to test the feeling of its readers on this subject by pro- 
pounding to them the question, ‘Does the Y. P. S. C. E. hurt the 
Church?” The result was to fill the columns of 7he Chronicle 
for four weeks with letters from pastors and Sunday-school work- 
ers of all denominations all over England giving an almost 
unanimous indorsement of the Christian Endeavor Society. Out 
of several hundred letters published, only ‘Aree were averse to 
the movement. Summing up the testimony given by its corre 
spondents, 7he Chronicle says: 


“With three exceptions, the testimony has been unanimous as 
to the marvelous results it has effected in churches that, before 
its advent, were sinking into apathy and lifelessness. Wherever 
the magical letters have been, so to speak, nailed to the church 
door, a marvelous change has taken place. The church which 
formerly could not keep the young people after they had left the 
Sunday-school, has become the focus and center of eager young 
hearts, panting to be of service. 

“The prayer-meeting, formerly cold and lifeless, because of 
the lack of persons able to take part, has received immediate 
stimulus by the presence of earnest young Christians, ready to 
strengthen their pastor’s hands by engaging in devotion; old 
centers of evangelical work, which were almost dead for want of 
workers, have become again the scene of active, aggressive 
Christian work. Strangers, who for many a day had been allowed 
to come about the church without any one attempting to lay hold 
of them, have been marked, stalked, and finally captured for the 
church ; while the wild youth, or the backsliding member, instead 
of being allowed to drift farther and farther away from Christian 
influences, has been laid hold of, entreated with, and, in many 
instances, happily restored again to the fold. 

“Simultaneously with this activity in the immediate work of 
the church, there have been a corresponding interest in, and zeal 
for, all forms of Christian service. Missionary bands have been 
formed for the purpose of opening up communications with the 
laborers in far-off lands, which by active help of a practical kind 
have sought to sustain the hearts of those who in heathen coun 
tries are ‘Endeavorers’ in the service of the same Lord an 
Master. Ministers who were ready to sink under a burden whic!) 
they felt all too heavy for them, have found these eager youn 
spirits ready to share their burden; and those who felt depresse:| 
by an overpowering sense of loneliness have discovered in Chris 
tian Endeavor a regiment of willing, trained, and enthusiastic 
coadjutors. Such are some of the results which the Christian 
Endeavor movement has achieved during its brief and marvelous 
history in this country.” 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON CHURCH UNITY. 


HE appeal of Pope Leo XIII. to the English people on the 
¥ subject of Christian unity, and the subsequent formation of 
the “League of Catholic Unity” in this country, has started a dis- 
cussion on the general question of unity among the churches of 
which we are not likely soon to hear the last. An important 
phase of the subject is discussed by Principal A. M. Fairbairn, 
of Manstield College, in an article on “‘Congregationalism versus 
Episcopacy,” in The Congregationalist. The only way to 
union, according to Principal Fairbairn, lies “through the frank 
recognition of the unity and the continuity of the people of God.” 
He continues: 


“In the realm of historical Christianity the people are ultimate 
and permanent and basal, with the power to frock and unfrock 
bishops, to appoint and empower pastors. We all hold tinder 
Christ, but we hold through and for His people. For this reason 
I can understand an historic pastorate but not ‘an historic episco- 
pate.” There is, indeed, no such thing; episcopates are of too 
many orders and kinds to allow any single type to usurp this dig- 
nified name. ‘There is the type where the bishop is either selected 
or approved by ecclesiastical superiors; the type where he is 
elected by various specially created or empowered bodies; the 
type where he is appointed by the civil sovereign—and this sov- 
ereign may be a Peter the Great or an Empress Catherine—or 
by his civil minister, who may be a man of any church or of none, 
with all the needed ecclesiastical acts following upon this appoint- 
ment and none possible without it. These represent the customs 
or conventions of communities, not the law and method of the 
Catholic and historical church.” 


Referring to the four articles of the Chicago Lambeth platform, 
adopted by the League of Catholic Unity, 74e Outlook (Congre- 
gationalist) declares that it is the Episcopalians who have made 
the largest concessions. It says: 


“Fora basis of unity they have put forward nothing not already 
held in common with themselves by the greater number a pro- 
fessed Christians. In their irenic spirit they have put aside their 
own articles of religion, canons, ordinal, and liturgy, and have 
retained in their four propositions nothing strictly denomina- 
tional. Their ‘Historic Episcopate’—the thing chiefly objected 
to—is held by the Methodists also. Moreover, it is proposed 
apart from any distinctive theory about it. In our judgment, the 
other churches have not accorded due appreciation to this large- 
ness of spirit.” 

Commenting on this utterance, 7he North and West (Presby- 
terian), says that so far as the Presbyterian Church is concerned, 
everything has been done that could be done with consistency to 
bring about a union with the Episcopalians. We quote: 


“It has fallen to us, therefore, to make trial of the Quadri- 
lateral in order to discover how much is conceded, and what is 
meant by the ‘Historic Episcopate,’ which contains the denom- 
inational element in the Lambeth platform. Our church has 
proposed a certain reciprocity between the two denominations, 
such as an exchange of pulpits, in order to cultivate mutual 
acquaintance between the two bodies and prepare the way for 
closer fellowship. 

“Inasmuch as this would involve a recognition on their part 
that Presbyterian ministers are ministers, the Episcopalians have 
not consented to this step. The commission say that they have 
no power to make this agreement. Many of the bishops have 
opposed the proposition to change their ordinals so that this 
could be done. The question is to be brought up at their conven- 
tion to be held here in Minneapolis this fall. 

“Tf the Episcopalians shall then put aside their denominational 
exclusiveness as far as other evangelical bodies have, if they shall 
show that such a episcopate as the Methodists have is what they 
have in mind, then negotiations between the Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians will proceed.” 


The Living Church (Protestant Episcopal) concludes an edi- 
torial review of the opinions of the religious press on the League 
of Catholic Unity with the remark that from the tone of the sev- 
eral denominational organs, the proposal in regard to the * His- 
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toric Episcopate” is not meeting with favor. It says that the 
Reformed Episcopal Church occupies precisely the position de- 
fined in the program of the League, and adds: 


“It is matter of surprise that no names of ministers of that 
church appear among the signatures to that document. If the 
Episcopal Church itself were prepared for unity with other bodies 
on the basis there expounded, it w8uld be an imperative duty to 
make its overtures first of all to the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
and make amends for what, on that showing, must have been the 
narrow and bigoted position and course of action which gave 
occasion to the secession of twenty-five years ago.” 


Writing on “The Succession as a Means of Unity,” Zhe 
Churchman (Protestant Episcopal) says: 


“Many of the sects have found out the power and political ad- 
vantage of exclusive succession, and have only held together 
because they have originated a succession of their own. But, 
while they are compelled to acknowledge this principle of succes- 
sion as the only guaranty of continuous and permanent corporate 
life for themselves, it is strange that many of them do not see 
that their own theory and practise should logically lead them to 
own that the succession, which the apostles in their time main- 
tained, is just as truly the only guaranty for a continuous and 
permanent corporate unity of the whole church, from the Day of 
Pentecost to this present hour.” 


The Lutheran Observer says: 


“The question of bishops would be no new thing in the Lu- 
theran Church, if it were generally believed that their use would 
be more efficient than present methods of government. ‘The Lu- 
theran Church of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden has had bishops 
throughout its entire history, and there are no broken or ‘missing 
links’ in their line of apostolic succession. Yet they do not 
claim that form of government as of divine right or authority, 
but of Christian liberty and expediency. On that true Scriptural 
basis, the episcopate might be accepted by Protestant denom- 
inations in some form suitable to their circumstances, and we 
have no doubt that it would promote the efficiency of their church 
work in all its departments of evangelization, benevulence, and 
education.” 


THE DESTINY OF MANKIND. 


SETTLED belief that not only a part of mankind but the 

whole of it, sinners as well as saints, is moving on to “a 
grand and glorious destiny,” is confidently affirmed by Mr. W. 
E. Manley. The salvation brought by Jesus is universal or His 
mission was not asuccess. His views are given in an article in 
The Arena (August). Mr. Manley explicitly states that his 
paper was prepared “particularly for those who accept divine 
revelation, and are willing to believe any doctrine that can be 
fairly proved by its teachings, when interpreted by reason and 
common sense.” Before quoting the Scriptures, he invites us to 
see what Reason has to say of human destiny, in view of the 
character of God, the nature of man, and of the world in which 
we live. He finds abundant provision in nature tosave men from 
harm and promote his welfare. His argument runs in part as 
follows: 


“To prevent anything hurtful from going into the stomach, 
four sentinels are placed, outside and in the mouth, that must be 
passed, and whose consent must be obtained before any article of 
food can gain admittance into that important receptacle. First, 
the eye, which can judge only from appearance, occupies the 
highest seat, and must first be consulted. If the applicant has 
a good look, he is allowed to pass on to the next station,the nose, 
where the olfactories stand guard. They have nothing to do with 
the looks; indeed, they have no eyes, and judge of the applicant 
only by the odor exhaled from his body. If this is agreeable, he 
passes to the third station, which is in the mouth. This sentinel 
is the tongue, which can judge only of the taste; the looks and 
the smell not coming under his jurisdiction. The taste being 
agreeable, another process must be submitted to, which is per- 
formed by the teeth, in order that nothing concealed should es- 
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cape notice. This is terminated by a sudden plunge into the 
stomach. All this to guard us from harm.” 


Proceeding from points like these, which seem to show wise 
and significant provision for man’s welfare, Mr. Manley goes on 
to deduce from the Bible repeated promises of universal salva- 
tion. In this connection he says: 


“The only way Jesus can be the Savior of the world is to save 
it. An unsuccessful attempt to save it would not entitle Him to 
be called its Savior. Nor would His saving one half, or even 
nine tenths, entitle Him to this honorable appellation. The title 
can be earned only by His saving every soul of the world’s pop- 
ulation. 

“ As God sent the Son to save the world, He must have known 
His ability to execute His mission. If the world was obstinate 
and unwilling to be saved, that state of things must have been 
known and provided for. The views which some men entertain 
of the ability of Jesus to save the world are well illustrated by 
the doctor’s plaster, prepared for one of his patients. It did not 
cover the diseased spot, and the patient complained that it was 
too small. But the doctor said, No, it was exactly right. ‘The 
trouble is,’ said the doctor, ‘the sore is too large for the plaster.’ 
Jesus is able to save the world, but the world is unwilling to be 
saved. The fault is not in Jesus, but in the world. But it is as 
clear as the light at noonday, that if Jesus can not save the world 
as it is, with all its obstinacy and unwillingness to be saved, he 
is not a sufficient Savior.” 


In closing his disquisition Mr. Manley gives the following brief 
restatement of his arguments: 


“The argument of reason, drawn from the attributes of God, 
may be briefly stated as follows: Asan infinitely good being, God 
wills our highest happiness; and His plans and purposes aim at 
that object. As infinitely wise and powerful, He is able to accom- 
plish it, and willdoso. All that we know of His works, and of 
His providence over the world, and of the nature and history of 
mankind, confirms the foregoing conclusion. The Scriptures 
plainly and unequivocally give testimony to the same great truth 
concerning the destiny of the human race. 

“The serpent that tempted the mother of mankind, he being 
the author of sin, called also ‘the old serpent, the devil, and 
Satan,’ shall be destroyed. All the families, kindreds, and 
nations of the earth shall be blessed in Abraham's seed by being 
turned every man from hisiniquities. All the holy prophets since 
the world began have spoken, by the Spirit of God, of the restora- 
tion of all things. Our Lord was named Jesus, for He shall save 
His people from their sins. His birth was glad tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people. He isa light of the Gentiles 
and a glory of Israel. As the result of His mission, all flesh shall 
see the salvation of God. Jesus is the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world. The Father sent His Son, not to 
judge the world, but that the world might be saved through Him. 
He is the Savior of the world, often affirmed. 

“The parables bear witness to the same glorious truth concern- 
ing human destiny. The parable of the leaven in the meal 
teaches us that all humanity is to be so changed as ultimately to 
become pure and holy; the Good Shepherd, that all wanderers in 
the wilderness of error and sin will be gathered into the heavenly 
fold of peace, love, and safety; and other parables teach that 
every lost sheep and piece of silver will be sought for and found, 
and every prodigal return to the father’s house while the angels 
Tejoice over the repentance and recovery of every lost son and 
daughter of our heavenly Father.” 





Zion’s Herald gives the following answer tothe question why the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church has not joined the Christian Endeavor movement 
but has organized a young people’s society of its own: ‘‘’The simple and 
only reason that Methodism is not included in the Christian Endeavor 
Society is because it was discovered by actual experience that the training 
given, while excellent and most helpful to the Congregationalist and 
Presbyterian, did not develop our young people at their best according to 
the Methodist type and pattern. Methodism is peculiar in spirit and 
polity, as was the Apostolic Church. To make the best Methodist Christian 
it is found that our own unmixed training is the more effective. Andis 
the desire of the Methodist family to train and nurture its own children in 
its own peculiar way a manifestation of bigotry and sectarianism? Not so 
to any person who intelligently understands our church, its genius, spirit, 
and peculiar work. Is it reasonable toask a denomination with a member- 
ship of nearly five millions to surrender its youth to another denomination 
for education and molding ?”’ 
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ST. URSULA AND HER * ELEVEN THOUSAND” 
VIRGINS. 


OST of those who have given thought to the story of the 
eleven thousand virgin martyrs who are said to have per- 
ished with St, Ursula are convinced that the number is somewhat 
too large, but commonly the medieval love of exaggeration has 
been considered a sufficient explanation. Inthe Magazin Pit- 
toresque (Paris, July 15), M. H. Lecadet gives us two theories— 
both based on etymology—to account for the entrance of this 
number into the story. The “eleven thousand,” he points out, is 
no part of legitimate Catholic tradition, and is a manifest error 
How did it slip in? We give his two explanations as follows: 


“This number of eleven thousand is an evident exaggeration. 
We can with difficulty understand how a tyrant, no matter how 
cruej, would dare to commit such a massacre, even supposing 
that the city where Ursula lived contained such a number of 
maidens. We would observe to our correspondent that the sacred 
tradition says nothing of eleven thousand virgins. It is simply 
stated in the Martyrology that St. Ursula was put to death wz¢/ 
her companions, no number being given. 

“The number of eleven thousand belongs to legend. How has 
this legend established itself? How have the ‘some companions’ 
become eleven thousand? Opinions differ regarding this singular 
tradition. According to the most widely spread idea the com 
panions of Ursula numbered eleven. Their massacre was com- 
memorated in an inscription running thus: 


VRSVLA ET XI MM VV. 
Ursula et undecim martyres virgines. 


which signifies ‘Ursula and eleven virgin martyrs.’ 

“An ignorant translator read mz//za instead of martyres and 
so multiplied by 1,000 the number of victims. 

“This explanation is very simple and appears quite probable. 
Nothing prevents the characters MM from meaning mz//za [thou- 
sands] instead of martyres [martyrs]. Nevertheless a doubt 
occurs to us. Does the inscription just quoted actually exist? 
Where is it? From what epoch does it date? No one tells us. 
So we are disposed to consider it as apocryphal and as created 
solely for the purpose of assigning a cause. It is then elsewhere 
than in this hypothetical inscription that we seek the tradition of 
‘the eleven thousand virgins.’ 

“It was once the custom—or at least it was a frequent usage— 
when the family was numerous, to give to the children a name 
that should denote the order of their birth. The first was thus 
called Primus, the second Secundus, and so on. ‘wo of these 
prenomens have survived. To this day the names of Septimus 
and Octavius are not rare. Now Septimus means ‘seventh’ and 
Octavius ‘eighth.’ The eleventh child would then take the name 
Undecimus, and if it was a girl the form would be Undecima. 
If families of ‘eleven children were sufficiently frequent in that 
age, when the depopulation of France was an unheard-of subject, 
the eleventh child might be regarded as the pet of the house—the 
‘baby.’ Undecima then would become Undecimil/a, a diminu- 
tive form to the name more of grace. 

“St. Ursula might have had for a companion a young girl of 
this name. Now in place of Ursula et Undecimilla it would 
have been easy to read Ursula et Undecimitliia [eleven thou 
sand], whence the legend of eleven thousand virgins could have 
arisen. As letters were never doubled in writing, the error is 
easily explained; it becomes altogether probable if the story o! 
the martyr Ursula was handed down by tradition. It would suf- 
fice that the narrator, or even the writer, was ignorant of this 
name of Undecimilla, which was perhaps very rare, and so trans 
formed it into umdecemillia."— Translated for Tue LirERAR) 
DIGEsT. 

ONE of the encouraging signs of the times is the way in which secula: 
papers rebuke disloyalty in religious teachers. It has been too much th 
custom of such journals, in commenting upon dissensions in the fold, t 
take the part of the man who was stirring up trouble, viewing him as : 
martyr and crying out against his ‘“‘persecution.” Of late, however, w: 
have seen many editorial expressions which indicate a change of the poin' 
of view if not “a change of heart.” It is coming to be seen by men of th: 
world that for a man to hold office and reap benefits, and enjoy distinction 
as the accredited officer of a society whose fundamental principles he d¢ 


nies, is inconsistent, dishonest, disioyal, intolerable.—7he Living Churci 
Chicago. 
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PULPIT SENSATIONALISM, TRUE AND 
FALSE. 


The sensa- 

tional preacher, as the term is popularly used, is “an odious 
character” whose presence “profanes the pulpit.” 
opinion of Rev. Dr. T. D. Witherspoon. But on the other hand 
he finds that all the great preachers of all ages have been in the 
best and truest sense sensational. 


HERE are sensationalists and sensationalists. 


This is the 


What is the difference between 
the two kinds of preachers? The doctor, who is Professor of 
Homiletics and Pastoral Theology in the Southern Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky., gives us the benefits of 
his reflections on the subject in 7he Homiletic Review (August). 
We quote from the article as follows: 


“The direct aim of the true preacher, especially in that class of 
sermons which is more hortatory in character, must be to produce 
a‘state of excited interest or feeling’ [Webster's definition of 
sensation]. A discourse which was not ‘attended by, or fitted to 
produce, great interest,’ might lay claim to be a theological dis- 
quisition, or a philosophical essay, or a sentimental rhapsody, 
but it could not with any propriety be called a sermon. It is of 
the very nature of the sermon that it seeks to persuade men, to 
arouse them to action; and this can only be done by bringing 
them into a state of excited interest or feeling. The fatal defect 
in much that is called preaching is that it fails to be, in this sense 
of the lexicographer quoted, sensational. It is neither attended 
by nor fitted to excite great interest. The preacher himself never 
attains to any excited interest, and you would as soon expect 
gunpowder to explode at the touch of an icicle as to expect excited 
interest under his preaching. He tells the wondrous story of the 
Cruss in the same impassive manner and with the same drowsy 
monotone as if he were reciting the dimensions of Ezekiel’s tem- 
ple, or reading a genealogical table from the Book of Chronicles. 
There are men with whom the thermometer of emotion never 
seems to rise above the freezing-point; who, as Professor Phelps 
says, ‘preach on the Atonement as Agassiz would have lectured 
on an Amazonian fish, or on the glacial theory.’ Who that has 
ever heard one of these cold, sensible, imperturbable men, fas- 
tidiously and elegantly crooning a congregation into a state of 
both natural and spiritual somnolency, has not felt an almost 
irresistible impulse to cry ‘/zre /’ or do something else sensa- 
tional, to break the dead and dreary calm. When the heart of a 
church has fallen asleep; when the conscience is no longer 
aroused, and the spiritual emotions are no longer quickened 
under the preaching of the Word; the truth which comes in 
thunder-tones of threatening or denunciation, if it be winged by 
the power of the Holy Spirit, must produce a sensation. And so 
the great preachers of all ages of the church have been in this 
sense sensational. They have broken in upon the dull, stately 
round of religious ceremonies and proprieties like one shouting 
‘Fire!’ in the midst of a staid and silent worshiping assembly. 
The prophets of the Old Economy, the Apostles who ‘turned the 
world upside down,’ the great friar preachers of the Middle Ages, 
Luther, Knox, Whitfield, Wesley, Chalmers, Spurgeon, all have 
been amenable to the charge of sensationalism, all have been, in 
the best and truest sense, sensational preachers.” 


Dr. Witherspoon thinks the distinction between the two kinds 
of sensationalism is threefold: “found in the nature of the feeling 
excited, in the end for which it is excited, and in the methods by 
which it is excited.” He points out that it makes a profound 
difference whether the emotion aroused by the speaker is sensi- 
His 
first count against sensational preaching is that it appeals almost 
exclusively to the lower and less rational class of emotions. 
Next he considers the “sympathetic emotions,” and remarks that 
to one who understands the laws that govern these emotions it is 
comparatively easy to make men weep and laugh, to carry them 
suddenly and startlingly from one extreme of feeling to the other. 
He adds that a reputation for the exercise of this power makes 
a preacher popular, “and so there is a great temptation to exert 
power in awakening and controlling these natural emotions tothe 
neglect of those profound spiritual emotions upon the cultivation 


tive, esthetic, scientific, or whether it is moral and spiritual. 
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of which the whole spiritual life depends.” He relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote in illustration : 


“On the occasion of a visit made by one of the most popular 
pulpit orators of the day, tothe church of which I was then pastor, 
I asked a lady of unusual intelligence and culture her estimate of 
him as a preacher. Her answer was, ‘I have heard him on vari- 
ous occasions and in different places. I never want to hear him 
again; he is too cruel.’ On my expressing surprise, especially 
at the last clause, she added: ‘I like for a man to make me cry, 
but not when he always has to kill a baby to do it.’ It is need- 
less to add that when the great orator came, and, in his sermon, 
introduced with matchless skill the deathbed scene of a little 
child, with the agonized parents bending over it, and the audi- 
ence was bathed in tears, just such tears as an actor could have 
drawn, the remark of the gentle critic came to my mind and 
spoiled all the pathos for me.” 


Coming to the “method” of sensational preaching, Dr. Wither- 
spoon suggests that some preachers, instead of searching the 
Scriptures through the week for a theme for the Lord’s day, make 
the daily papers their Bible. He says it is often a question if 
some great national calamity is not hailed as a godsend by spirit- 
ually impecunious preachers of this order, more even than by the 
sensational class of reporters for the secular press. 

Dr. Witherspoon empties the vial of his scorn on that form of 
“pulpit claptrap” which makes use of ludicrous anecdotes, ques- 
tionable jokes, and slang. We quote the closing paragraph of 
his article : 


“From all such pulpit drollery and clerical buffoonery we turn 
again to that true sensationalism which should characterize the 
preaching of the man who is to arouse dead souls from their 
lethargic slumber and to pluck brands from the everlasting burn- 
ing. The true preacher has no need of the meretricious arts of 
the comedian and the harlequin. He is the herald of truths of 
such momentous interests that, if properly presented, they must 
agitate men’s souls to their profoundest depths. What the 
preacher needs is to have his own soul penetrated with a sense of 
the supreme importance of the message he brings, to come him- 
self under its full power, and so enter his pulpit under the flow- 
ing tide of that spirtitual emotion which comes from deep thinking 
baptized with fervent prayer; and as he thus speaks under the 
power of spiritual truth and under the baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
his lips will be touched with an eloquence, and his words will 
kindle with a fire, that no art of man can rival, and he will be 
saved from all the pompous platitudes, the florid nonsense, the 
sickly sentimentalism, the silly story-telling, and the vulgar slang 
that make the repertoire of the modern pulpit sensationalism.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE posthumous writings of the late Mr. Spurgeon bid fair to equal in 
volume if not in quality those which appeared during the life of the famous 
London preacher. Even yet 7he Sword and Trowel is full of him. Every 
number contains more of what is attributed to Mr. Spurgeon than what 
would probably have appeared if he had been still personally the editor. 
Some English papers are questioning the wisdom of this sort of publication. 
The Free Church of Scotland Monthly doubts whether Mr. Spurgeon 
would care to have all the “ pickings of the study table” put into print. 


THE English publication Church Bells deprecates the threatened prose- 
cution for ritualistic practices inthe Church of England as being likely to 
hurt the church at large, and pleads for ‘** mutual concession and toleration” 
in order that a united front may be made against “the torrent of infidelity 
and crime.” 


A RICH and well-read Russian nonconformist, who had begun to entertain 
doubts concerning the relative claims of the different religions, turned to 
Count Tolstoi for light. ‘ All religions are good,”’ he wrote to the Count; 
“but tell me which is the best?’’ Count Tolstoi promptly mailed him a 
postal card bearing this laconic answer: ‘If we (Christians of the Greek 
Catholic Church] are not in possession of the truth, you will not find it any- 
where else.”’ 


WRITING in Zhe Christian Observer of the anti-Christian riots in Chentu, 
China, Rev. Dr. H. M. Woods says: *‘ There were four missions in Chentu, 
the Northern Methodist (United States), the Canadian Methodist, the China 
Inland (English), and the French (Roman Catholic). The Roman Catholics 
had been in the province for one hundred and fifty years, and had, it is 
said, forty thousand converts. They owned very valuable property. The 
total loss of mission property, including churches and chapels, schools, 
residences, and hospitals, will amount to over a million dollars.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


NATURALIZED AMERICANS AND GERMANY. 


WEALTHY New Yorker, a German by birth, was recently 
arrested at Kissingen under the charges of fraud and re- 
sistance to the authorities. Theaidof the United States Govern- 
ment was called in to procure his release; threats were uttered 
that Americans would in future boycott German watering-places, 
and it was even said that the relations between the United States 
and Germany would become strained through the affair. The 
publication of particulars has put these fears torest. The facts 
of the case are, briefly told, as follows: The man in question 
entered his son on the Aur/zs¢e as less than fifteen years of age, 
to take advantage of the clause which permits children under 
fifteen to use the waters for half the charges paid by adults. 
Children are, however, excluded from some privileges. The 
German-American later took his son to a ball at which only 
adults were admitted.* The Commissioner ordered the boy from 
the room, but the father maintained that his son, being over 
fifteen, had a right to stay. The Commissioner then ordered 
both to leave, and the father informed the Commissioner that, if 
he would “come outside,” he would punch his head for him. He 
was then arrested, but later allowed to go at large under $20,000 
bail. He was afterward sentenced to two weeks’ imprisonment 
and $150 fine. Had the punching actually taken place, the pun- 
ishment would have been one year in prison. Since the facts of 
the case became known, the German-American papers generally 
censure the father’s conduct, but express a hope that the Regent 
of Bavaria will grant a pardon. The efforts of the United States 
Embassy, through which the friends of the prisoner sought to 
obtain his unconditional release, proved unavailing. Zhe Neue 
Freie Presse, Chicago, says: 

“It is quite natural that a German who came to the United 
States years ago should continually wish for another look at his 
old home. We have gradually forgotten the hardships which 
once oppressed us; we remember only what was good and pleas- 
ant. But realization of the wish torevisit beautiful old Germany 
can not be obtained without some expenditure. Most Germans 
Americans want to show their friends on the other side that they 
‘have made a dollar or two.’ Now, it is certainly no sin that the 
German-American should be proud of his success, and that his 
American citizenship fills him with pride. But people traveling 
to Germany should not forget that the authorities there regard 
the prosperous visitor from the States without pleasure. The 
German governments, naturally, do not like to see people emi- 
grate whom the Fatherland has educated. The departure of 
every ablebodied man means an economical loss. If the emi- 
grant returns in affluent circumstances, others are encouraged to 
try their fortunes in America. Therefore the authorities are 
very apt to take the German-American visitor by the ears if he 
gives them a chance. Unfortunately, the visitor too often gives 
them that chance. Many German-Americans fail to understand 
their position when they visit the old country. They try to gain 
respect by throwing around money after the manner of upstarts, 
and donot understand that they only make themselves ridiculous. 
Others want to show the German authorities that they do not 
care a hang for the things which make the Imperial citizen trem- 
ble, but which can not hurt the sovereign from the Great Re- 
public! Too often, however, these people learn by experience 
that one must respect the laws of the country in which one 
travels, or suffer punishment.” 

The Westliche Post, St. Louis, is of opinion that not a drop 
of ink would have been spilt if the man were not a millionaire. 
At any rate, Kissingen will not be boycotted and the New York 
press willsubside. Zhe rete Presse, Brooklyn, says: 

“A great many Germans think they must act like boors when 
they return to Europe. They do not understand what American 


* The Germans usually exclude very young people from such entertain- 
ments, on the plea that youngsters become too forward if allowed the 
privileges of grown-up people before they understand their responsibilities. 
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freedom really means, and misconstrue it into rudeness and want 
of consideration for others. Some, again, do not suffer in conse- 
quence of their behavior, but experience so many annoyances 
from pass-laws, custom-house bother, cheeky attendants at hotels, 
etc., that they are glad to get home. Going to Europe is nothing 
but a fashion. Why don’t the Americans change the fashion, as 
they easily could? Is not a trip through America just as inter- 
esting and instructive, nay, more interesting and more instruc- 
tive, than a trip to Europe? If you want a sea voyage, go to the 
West Indies. Naturalized Americans should make it their busi- 
ness to examine their new home a little closer. That is patriotic 
and saves a lot of bother.” 


The Abend Post, Chicago, explains the position of German 
officials as follows : 


“From the Minister down to the messenger every wearer of an 
official uniform represents a part of the royal authority, and one 
may not resist him. If one feels hurt at some remark made by a 
high official or a post-office clerk, it is not proper to resent it im- 
mediately. One must hand inacomplaint. ‘The bureaucracy of 
a military state takes care that it is ‘respected’ by the common 
people. On the other hand the officials, on account of the respect 
with which they are treated, are satisfied with wages and salaries 
so low that they hardly deserve the name of ‘income.’ Yet 
they must keep up appearances. The amount of knowledge de- 
manded in the higher officials is ridiculously high, and the sub- 
altern officials have to prove themselves trustworthy by twelve 
years’ service inthe army. In the United States the officials do 
not form a class or caste, for they are elected out of the people 
and by the people, according to their political faith. They are 
always dependent upon the good-will of the voters, and may lose 
their position however conscientiously they may fulfil their 
duties. They do not regard themselves as privileged, and leave 
their posts as soon as they see a chance of getting better paid 
elsewhere. With the exception of a few branches, such as the 
post-office, the public service is a veritable lottery. If the two 
systems could be combined, we would have perfection, but that 
is impossible.” 


WHY THE POWERS DIVIDED AFRICA. 


Bape the Monroe Doctrine could be recognized in Europe is 

strictly denied by the European press. We are not re- 
garded as a nation capable of aggressive politics, and our reputa- 
tion as warriors is not sufficiently great to excite fear in other 
countries. It is otherwise with our reputation in the peaceful 
struggle for commercial and industrial supremacy. Europe has 
discovered that we are no longer dependent upon ber manufac- 
tures, while our raw produce is absolutely necessary to European 
industries. It is the knowledge of these facts, thinks the l’os- 
sische Zettung, Berlin, which has caused the partitioning of the 
Dark Continent. The paper says: 


“The partitioning of Africa is a necessity. Europe must have 
a market for her produce, must be enabled to produce raw 
material upon soil belonging to her, and she needs new spheres 
into which her children can be sent as colonists. Hence the wish 
to extend their ‘spheres of influence,’ which has possessed the 
great European nations for the past fifteen years. The dis- 
coveries of Livingstone, Schweinfurt, Stanley, Nachtigal, Wiss- 
man, and many others, gave the impetus, and now even Russia 
extends her hand toward Abyssinia, altho she is naturally more 
interested in Asia. Tocivilize Africa is, however, a much more 
difficult task than the subjection and colonization of America, 
partly on account of the climate, partly because Africa 1s much 
more thickly settled. The American colonies were very favorable 
to settlers, and well suited for the increase of the whites, since, 
with the exception of the Mexicans and Peruvians, there were 
nothing but nomadic hunters, devoid of all civilization, and 
unable to resist the whites. Africa has the desert to defend her, 
as well as the fever, and her people, partly civilized by the Arabs, 
can not easily be subjected to the influence of European culture. 
But the economical situation forces Europe to retain Africa as her 
own. The New World is doing its best to become emancipated 
from the influence of our industries, and seeks to make us depend- 


rect its wheat and its cotton. We must have Africa to produce 
both.” 
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THE MADAGASCAR EXPEDITION. 


N view of the bellicose attitude of a large portion of the French 
l press, the question has been asked: Is France better pre- 
pared for war to-day than she was in 1870? The data furnished 
on this subject by the history of the latest colonial wars of France 
are highly interesting, but not very satisfactory to the war party. 
Nearly all the papers, with the exception of the government 
Let- 
ters from soldiers and officers show that the troops are rapidly 
decimated by the fever. 


organs, regard the expedition as grievously mismanaged. 


A non-commissioned officer said to a 
Figaro reporter : 

“Tt is not the Hovas whom we have to fear in Madagascar. 
The real enemy of the French troops is the fever. In my own 
company no less than sixteen men died of fever last month, and 
we lose nearly as many every month. The hospitals are full to 
overflowing; there are, however, few:native soldiers among the 
patients. One of the transports consisted of 250 ‘reconvales- 
cents,’ of which 30 are in danger, while 13 died on the road. 
About 7o are pretty certain to regain their health.” 


The Echo, Paris, says: 


“The original plan was to send the troops up the Bestiboka 
River in boatsoflightdraft. From Suberbieville the men were to 
be transported in light, iron wagons to Antananarivo, A landing- 
stage was built at Majunga to land the soldiers, 20 river-boats 
were built, and 5,000 wagons provided. Everything was in the 
best order—on paper. In reality the landing-stage could not be 
finished, because the harbor was not fit for such work. No- 
body, it seems, had taken the trouble to examine the bottom. 
Besides, the stage was made for vessels drawing only five feet, 
and therefore useless in discharging large transports. The river- 
boats were not forthcoming, and the transports had to remain 
thirty days in the harbor of Majunga, which cost the Government 
48,000 francs a day. As it was intended to send the troops up 
country immediately, neither shelter nor food had been provided, 
fever broke out among the soldiers, and the stores were spoiled. 
The troops were then sent to Suberbieville overland, a march of 
great difficulty, during which the army did not advance more 
than three miles a day on an average. Of the 15,000 men landed 
at Majunga, General Duchesne was unable to get more than 
7,000 to Suberbieville. Here it was found that the wagons were 
useless, and meanwhile the rainy season had setin. The credit 
of 65,000,000 frances is exhausted, and new funds will have to be 
provided, and more troops will be sent.” 


Meanwhile the Government plans the suppression of unfavora- 
ble news, according to the Courrzer du Soir, which contains the 
following paragraph : 


“The pessimistic accounts published by a great many papers 
with regard to the Madagascar expedition prove that the heads 
of the expedition do not control their men as well as could be 
wished. But these accounts have, we are certain, attracted the 
attention of the Government, and the hundreds of private corre- 
spondences from officers and men which are now published in the 
papers will be stopped, as being against the military regulations.” 

The #zgaro remarks that this intention of the Government to 
suppress news does not tally with the expressions of M. Ribot, 
who declares that the Madagascar expedition is “progress- 
ing favorably.” It will be remembered that the Chamber of 
Deputies recently passed a law which makes the publication of 
military secrets a criminal offense. This law could easily be ap- 
plied to war correspondence. The special (Paris) correspondent 
of the Handelshlad, Amsterdam, points out that the different 
departments of administration in France are working against each 


other. He says: 


“One Minister lays the blame upon another; the Minister of 
Marine, for instance, informs the public that his department has 
nothing to do with the whole affair. The ships in which the 
troops were sent were English. It seems thus that the old prac- 
tises and jealousies of the Ministries have been revived. One 
Minister rubs his hands with glee—M. Chautemps, Administrator 
of the Department for Colonies. He, it seems, has nothing to do 
with the war. The army and navy gain new territories, and he 
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steps in when the war is over, and increases his influence in the 
administration of the country.” 

“Such doings,” remarks the Hande/sb/ad, “ prove that France 
has learned little or nothing in the war of 1870. In a colonial 
war such difficulties may be overcome, but in a European strug- 
gle the want of unity among the Ministers would cause the down- 
fall of France.” 


CONCERNING ROULETTE. 


HE glories of Monte Carlo are waning. Hard times have 

prevented the gambling public from risking its cash at the 
gaming-tables, and Monte Carlo misses specially the Italians, 
who, since the Russian nobles have run through their money, have 
furnished the most paying contingent of the visitors of Monaco. 
A good deal of money is still lost and won there, but, according 
to a writer in the Augsburger Zeitung, the sums staked are less 


than formerly. Yet the temptation to risk everything is great to 


visitors, says the writer, and the game is absolutely honest. We 
quote : 
“A very long table, with a circular hollow in itscenter. In this 


hollow moves a disk, divided into 37 fields, red and black, rouge 
et noir. A little ball is thrown upon this disk, it jumps about, it 
rolls along, and stops at last in one of the 37 fields; and this field 
wins. If, for instance, you put your money simply upon a num- 
ber, you win 35 times your stake if the ball stops in the field 
bearing your number. If you playcolor, you receive double your 
stake when your color wins. If you bet on even or uneven num- 
bers, you have a chance to treble the sum you risked. It may be 
said that the players, on the whole, bet against each other; the 
bank only takes the money of the losers and pays it to the win- 


ners. Only when the ball stops at zero (0) the bank rakes in all 
the cash on the table. This happens, on an average, once in 37 
times. Yet it is the zevo that has built the Casino, pays for the 


enormous administration, has created a paradise on a bare rock, 
and bears the expenses of those unrivaled concerts and theatrical 
performances. The zero is the real Prince of Monaco. 

“Every player attempts to reduce his gambling to a system. 
He does not regard the manner in which rouge follows upon 
noir, and nozr has a run after rouge, as mere chance, but be- 
lieves that there is a certain subtle influence behind it all. But 
all systems fail in the end—the bank comes out ahead. The 
most popular system is the ‘alembert.’ The player increases his 
stake when there is a chance that his favorite color is about to have 
arun, and decreases it when he has had a run of luck. Accord- 
ing to this system, the player would undoubtedly get the better 
of the bank—if there was no maximum, no ecart, and no zero. 
The maximum of a stake is 6,000 francs ($1,200); the bank will 
not play higher against any individual player. Fcar?, in the 
jargon of a gambler, means a phenomenal run of one color. If 
you are careful, you win only a small sum each time during a 
long run of luck; if you increase your stake, hoping that the tide 
will turn, an adverse ecarv?¢ will cause frightful losses.” 


The authorities are very anxious to impress the public with the 
fact that their money is absolutely safe outside of the Casino. If 
a player has been very successful, he is “shadowed” to his hotel 
by detectives, but only to prevent his being robbed. 

According to our writer, the wave of virtuous indignation which, 
some twenty-five years ago, caused the closing of most public 
gambling establishments in Europe, has expended its force, and 
many communities have begun to profit by the desire of men to 


get rich with little exertion. To quote again : 


“In France, the resorts of Dinard, Vichy, Aix-les-Bains, Trou- 
ville, Dieppe, and Havre have added gambling establishments to 
their attractions, and Belgium can boast of similar casinos at 
Namur, Ostende, and Spa. In Rome asyndicate is making great 
efforts to obtain a license for a gambling establishment; the Rio 
Tinto Company hopes to obtain permission in Spain, and it is 
very doubtful whether Germany and Austria will be able to re- 
sist the temptation to grant similar licenses. It appears that 
tourists mostly frequent places where an opportunity to gamble is 
given.” 
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THE DEFEAT OF LOCAL VETO. 


HERE seems to be little doubt in the minds of Englishmen 
that the Local Veto bill—which provides that public houses 
may be closed without compensation to the owners if a majority 
of the parishioners declare in favor of Prohibition—was one of 
the chief causes of the Liberal defeat. The friends of the cause 
of total abstinence, nevertheless, maintain that their attitude was 
perfectly justifiable, that Prohibition is the only cure against 
drunkenness, and that they could not, in honor, waive their 
claim, even to save the Liberals from defeat. Canon Wilber- 
force, a nephew of the late Cardinal Manning, and one of the 
leading temperance advocates among the Anglicans, writes to 
The Times, London, as follows: 


“*Only a few persons,’ you say, ‘have been able to persuade 
themselves that the Local Veto bill is the cure.” Among those 
‘few persons,’ without doubt, must be numbered the representa- 
tives of the liquor interest, if we may judge by the furious oppo- 
sition of the trade. Personally, I do not agree with the brewers 
and distillers in their declaration that Local Veto would ruin 
their trade. I anticipate that the immediate benefit would be 
only inconsiderable and partial; but, inasmuch as machine-made 
righteousness is an absurdity,and appetites are not to be controlled 
by Imperial coercion, the measure is a step in the right direction. 
The masses can only be made sober with their own cooperation, 
and where a considerable majority are ready to act on the princi- 
ple— 

‘Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not, 
Who would be free himself must strike the blow ?’ 


the minority, in this as in every other department of our national 
life, must yield to the majority. Sir, it is easy to write of ‘ pas- 
sionate temper and over-excitement,’ but it would be as reasona- 
ble to accuse soldiers in action of passionate temper and over- 
excitement as to stigmatize in these terms men who have lived, 
and labored, and wept for a quarter of a century in the midst of 
the unparalleled misery caused by drink, who have spent, not 
only their substance, but hundreds of anxious hours in striving 
to rescue the moral wrecks of this state-supported, society-petted 
enemy of the Anglo-Saxon race.” 


Mr. Ernest A. Vizetelly points out in Zhe Westminster Ga- 
zette that the “Teetotalers” could not hope to carry the elec- 
tions, yet they put up independent candidates, as at Kennington, 
where they only numbered 730 out of a total of 10,117 electors. 
Had the Local Veto men supported the Liberals in a loyal manner, 
the cause of liberty and progress would not have been wrecked. 
The thing is just as absurd as if the vegetarians came forward to 
agitate for the suppression of butchers. There is, however, a 
phase to the question which is generally overlooked. The 
Clarion, London, says: 


“It is not so much the deprivation of the beer as the inter- 
ference with the workingman’s privilege of visiting his ‘pub.’ 
which is virtually his club. This is what these fatuous Liberals 
do not seem tosee. They are interfering with a time-honored 
custom. There is only one place where John Smith, escaping 
from his crowded lodgings or small tenement, can meet his mates 
on an equality, and that is the pub. He has been educated up to 
his pub.—the only liberal education the exigencies of our glorious 
commerce and manufactures have allowed him, and now these 
wiseacres permit a majority of antipathetic persons to close 
them. There are several ways—even under the present vile and 
inhuman conditions of existence—by which the Liberals could 
make John Smith’s condition more gracious. They could, for 
instance, see that he gets his beer pure (hang a few adulterators 
by way of encouraging the rest), and that the taverns in which 
he takes his ease are thoroughly hygienic. But to close up his 
humble club—his sole remaining joy—at the bidding of a selfish, 
sour-featured antipathetic majority is, from a party point of 
view, sheer midsummer madness.” 


The Spectator, London, expresses itself in a similar manner: 


“It was a bill of the most despotic kind, interfering not only 
with the legitimate property of a class, but still more with the 
liberty of the minority, and that in a most insufferable way. To 
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give even a two-thirds majority the power of compelling the re 

maining one third of any population to walk a most inconvenient 
distance in order to obtain a kind of drink which is both harmless 
and wholesome when taken in moderation, still seems to the 
English people a piece of grandmotherly despotism, such as in 
his saner and calmer days Sir William Harcourt was the first to 
ridicule and condemn. We are not denying, and we do not wish 
to deny, that the deliberate confiscation of the publicans’ property 
had a considerable and a most legitimate effect in exciting a 
strong feeling against that bill. It is just as unfair to confiscate 
Mr. Bungs’ property as it is to confiscate the workingman’s. But 
we are sure that it was far more the attack on the workingman’s 
liberty in a matter in which liberty was his right than it was the 
attack on Mr. Bung’s property that turned so large a part of the 
constituencies against Sir William Harcourt’s Veto bill.” 


The St. James’s Gazette, London, points out that there is a 
growing demand for light wines in England, a fact from which 
the friends of temperance should derive some comfort, as spirit- 
drinking alone seems to be dangerous to the welfare of the nation. 





SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


N our nun.ber of May 18, 1895, we quoted the opinion of the 
Norwegian poet and writer, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, on the 
Swedish- Norwegian conflict. Bjérnson now writes, in Po/stiken, 
Copenhagen, to inform the world that Sweden is preparing for 
war. Norway, he claims, is willing to submit the question of her 
independence to a referendum of the people, but Sweden opposes 
this. The Swedes point out that the Norwegian Parliament has 
made extraordinary grants for putting the country in a state of 
defense. The Radicals in the Parliament declare openly that 
Norway must prepare for a struggle with Sweden. ‘The conflict 
between the two countries is made remarkable by the number of 
writers of extraordinary talent who take a part in its discussion. 
Prof. Louis de Geer, in an article in the Dagé/ad, Stockholm, 
urges the peaceful solution of the trouble. There is no reason, 
he thinks, for breaking up the Union, which has now lasted since 
1815. Sweden, indeed, has certain privileges, but in practise 
these have generally been waived. He says: 


“The treaty of Union, as well as the Norwegian Constitution, 
begins with the declaration that Norway is ‘a free and independ- 
ent country.’ But this freedom is curtailed in the next article, 
which says that Norway is to remain united with Sweden under 
one sovereign, the form of government to be a limited, hereditary 
monarchy. Sweden retains the full right to guide the foreign 
relations of the Union, while Norway has no legal right to exer- 
cise any influence in this mater. This was afterward rectified by 
the admission of Norwegian Ministers to the Swedish council of 
state, and the appointment of Norwegians to positions in the 
Foreign Office, and as ambassadors and consuls. It is, however, 
against the treaty of Union that Norway now wishes to establish 
separate consulates.” 


Norway, thinks de Geer, has not the shadow of a right to break 
away from the Union without the consent of Sweden, and tl: 
establishment of separate consulates is tantamount to disruption. 
Norway will find it to her advantage to leave things as they are. 
He continues : 


“To break up the Union would cause serious misfortune to 
both states. Singly they would be less able to resist a foreign 
enemy, especially if that enemy is openly or secretly assisted by 
a former confederate. Besides, the cessation of the Union woul 
necessitate much expense, such as separate foreign representa- 
tion, custom house, etc. In a war Sweden would most likely get 
the better of Norway, but what good would it do her? She would 
be forced to garrison Norway, and the Norwegians would grasp 
the first chance to ally themselves with a foreign enemy. Nor- 
way must come to terms. 

“It is, of course, possible that the Norwegians will refuse to 
add their share to the cost of foreign representation and other 
expenses of the Union. This would force Sweden to bear the 
burden alone, but then, Norway would los: the right to have her 
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sons appointed to Union offices, and Norwegian ships would have 
to pay a special tax whenever they needed the services of a Union 
consul. If Norway goes so far as to rebel against the king, a 
protest on the part of Sweden would probably be sufficient to 
prevent the recognition of Norwegian agents abroad, either in a 
diplomatic or a consular capacity.” 





CAN REPUBLICS CONCLUDE SECRET 
TREATIES? 


NEW YORK paper claims to have been informed by the 

Russian Minister of Finance—Witte—that a treaty of de- 
fense and offense has really been concluded between France and 
Russia, but that its text is known only to the President of 
France, the Czar, the Emperor of Germany, and a few ambas- 
sadors. A widely circulated Paris paper declares that the treaty 
binds both France and Russia to assist each other in any war, 
independent of the object for which that war is begun. True or 
false, these papers raise the interesting question whether a repub- 
lic can conclude a secret treaty. It is claimed that the Govern- 
ment of a republic can not be allowed to enter into obligations 
unknown to the people’s representatives. The President of 
France can not legally sign a contract on behalf of the people 
unless the people have given their consent. This, at least, is the 
opinion of the Gazette de France, Paris, which says: 


“In spite of the declarations of the Russian statesman, we deny 
that there can be anything else but the dra/f¢ of atreaty. The 
Constitution provides that a treaty can only have force if it is 
accepted by both Chambers. We are told over and over again 
that France is mistress of her destinies under Republican govern- 
ment, yet now we are informed that there is a treaty which binds 
us to go to war if.Russia is attacked, a treaty whose text is 
known neither to the representatives of the people nor to the 
majority of the Ministers. And supposing we are beaten (may 
God forbid!) will it be sufficient to clear M. Felix Faure and his 
Cabinet if they lay the blame upon their predecessors? It seems 
to us that France was never less her own mistress. She belongs 
to an irresponsible President, to passing Ministers, and to the 
Emperor of Russia.” 


The majority of those papers that wish a war do not discuss 
the question at all, as the Lzberté, Journal des Debats, Soir, 
Patrie, Eclair, and Parzs. Curiously enough, the 7Zemps, 
which is supposed to be in touch with the Government, thought 
it best to put the question to M. Wallon, the father of the French 
constitution. M. Wallon expressed himself as follows: 


“The Constitution of July, 1875, makes no mention of ‘treaties 
of alliance.’ The Constitution was framed during stormy times, 
by a Chamber and under a President whose sympathies were 
decidedly monarchistic. Every bill likely to cause much discus- 
sion had to be avoided. As, therefore, the question of alliances 
was not settled definitely, we must act according to the spirit of 
the Constitution. And that spirit is one of extreme caution, op- 
posed to all adventurous politics, and against the possibility of 
giving too much power to one person. That spirit requires the 
ratification of all treaties by the Chambers. A treaty signed only 
by the head of the state has moral force only; it can not be prac- 
tically binding without the consent of the legislature. The 
{{ouse should be put in a position to ratify the treaty, in order to 
e certain that the President does not enter intoa wild policy, nor 
nvolves the country in financial obligations.” 


M. Eugéne Pierre also points out that treaties of defense and 


offense contain financial obligations which the country can not be 
expected to acknowledge without the consent of the Chambers. 


Che Zemps thinks that this view is the only really democratic 
me. That paper says: 
“Unless it is a fiction that the country governs itself, unless it 
is not true that the French people hold the highest power in the 
tate, the Government can not be permitted to bind itself by a 
ontract which may lead to a war, without the sanction of the 
islature.” 


The German papers make fun of the whole question. That 
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France and Russia will be united in the next war against Ger- 
many goes, they think, without saying. “This talk about a 
reaty only serves French politicians as an advertisement,” says 
the Frankfurter Zeitung ; “\ast year M. Flourens claimed to 
have concluded it.” The Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, thinks the 
treaty is an amusing change of the usual sea-serpentyarns. The 
Handelsblad, Amsterdam, points out that the want of secrecy 
may be a drawback in the administration of the foreign affairs of 
acountry, and says: 


“This will not render the political and diplomatic guidance of 
France an easy task. A matter known to 581 congressmen and 
300 senators, besides the Ministers and other officials, is no 
longer asecret. Yetacertain amount of reticence is necessary in 
dealings between nations. The question is now: How does the 
constitution determine the time at which such contracts and 
treaties should be ratified? If the constitution does not provide 
for this, the Government may choose its own time.” 


Length of the Step in European Armies, — ‘Apropos of 
changes in tactics, consequent upon new armaments,” says the 
Revue Scientifique, June 22, “an interesting comparative study 
has been published of the step in the different armies of Europe. 
The number of steps to the minute is 112 to 116 in Russia, 114 in 
Germany, 115 in Austria, 120 in France and Italy, with the ex- 
ception of the chasseurs ad pied and the dersaglier7, who use re- 
spectively 128 and 140. The lengths are 71 centimeters [28 
inches] in Russia, 80 [31.5 inches] in Germany, and 75 [29.5 
inches | in Austria, France, and Italy, tho the dersag/ier7usea 
step of 86 centimeters [34 inches]. Under these conditions the 
Russian soldier covers 261 to 270 feet per minute, the Austrian 
282, the French and Italian 294, and the German 299. The Ger- 
man soldier, then, occupies the mean between the Russian sol- 
dier and the special Italian corps which, theoretically at least, 
has the most rapid march. In the last few years this length of 
step in France has been judged excessive, taking account of the 
mean height, which has sensibly diminished. The step is a 
factor independent of the will, changing with each subject, and 
depending on the height; it should not exceed, under penalty of 
fatigue on the march, three sevenths of the total height. In 
general, with man, the separation of the feet in stepping repre- 
sents nearly one half of this height, whence for the regulation 
step of 29 inches the corresponding height is 5 feet 8 inches— 
larger than the average, which oscillates between 5 feet 5 and 
5 feet 5% inches [in France]. A step 27 inches long would con- 
sequently be best for the generality of marchers.”— 7rams/ated 
for Tue Literary Dicest. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE spy mania seems to have reached England. Three schoolboys and 
their French teacher, and some French excursionists, were arrested at 
Plymouth for having photographed the fortifications. 


THE voile Belge says that a tariff war is threatening the commercial re- 
lations of Belgium and Germany. The Germans wish to ruin Antwerp, 
and will increase the duty on goods imported by way of that port. Rot- 
terdam and Amsterdam will profit most by such proceedings. 


THE town of Frascati, writes a correspondent of the Corrtere de la Sera, 
Rome, has a Bachelors’ Club which passed a resolution to boycott all girls 
who are inclined to be extravagant indress. The young women tore down 
the placards setting forth this decision on the part of the bachelors, en- 
tered the club-house, and attacked the unfortunate wearers of breeches 
with sticks and parasols. 


SOME good election stories of past times are retold by the British papers 
The Glasgow Herald relates that the late Justice Keogh was once running 
for Parliament and solicited a laborer for his vote. “I would rather vote 
for the devil,’’ was the ungracious rejoinder. ‘That's all very well,” said 
the judge, ‘*but as your friend has not accepted the nomination, you may 
just as well give your vote to me.” 

‘*A GREAT many silver weddings were celebrated in Germany during 
July,’ saysthe Berliner Boersen Courier. ‘“* Immediately after the declara- 
tion of war in 1870 thousands of weddings took place. The soldiers made 
up their mind that the state should provide for the woman of their choice, 
if death prevented themselves from doing so. The authorities assisted 
by dispensing with the usual publication of bans. Many men were 
married in full uniform, ready to march, the regiment halting before the 
church just long enough to have the necessary ceremony performed.” 


AMONG the “ fresh facts” in 7he Christian Leader, of Glasgow, Scotland, 


appears this note: “London is more thronged with Americans than usual; 
their clergy swarm even into the pulpits.” 


ee 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE ART OF ARCHERY. 


HE many-sided fascination of archery, which lends itself 
equally to historical, romantic, and practical treatment, is 
evidenced in the very extensive literature which belongs to the 
subject. Text-books and other treatises setting forth the nature 
and use of the bow are numerous, and the subject has been 
treated both in a scientific spirit and from a purely esthetic point 
of view. Extensive, however, as is the literature of this subject, 
it seems that there was still room for a fresh work, and this has 
just appeared, being a collaboration of Mr. C. J. Longman and 
Col. H. Walrond (Badminton Library). Ina notice of this book, 
The Edinburgh Review says: 


“In glancing at the series of volumes already published one can 
not help being struck by a seeming anomaly, in that a sport 
which can justly lay claim to so great an antiquity as archery— 
and but few are its rivals in this respect—should be treated of so 
late ina series of works relating to sportsand pastimes. Archery, 
in the course of its lengthy existence, has witnessed the birth of 
many a new form of recreative exercise, ay, and the decay and 
death, too, of those of them which were less fitted tosurvive. . . . 

“As a national pastime in England archery depends not only 
upon its efficiency as a means of healthy exercise, and as admira- 
bly suited for a display of skill in friendly rivalry, but it has a 
lien upon our affections by reason of the part which it played in 
the making of England’s greatness, in the days when the long 
bow was essentially the national weapon. Altho the latter's 
place in military armaments has long since been filled by other 
more deadly weapons, archery justly survives as a pastime, and 
its disuse as such would amount to a national scandal. In other 
parts of the world, among races of lower culture, the same 
sequence of events has occurred, and we see in the Sandwich and 
Tonga groups of the South Pacific islands, in Java and elsewhere, 
that the bow, once a part of warlike equipment, was retained as 
an accessary of sport after its use as a lethal weapon had died 
out, without the aid of written history to keep alive the memory 
of its former practical utility. . .. 

“The introduction of firearms led inevitably to the gradual ex- 
tinction of the bow as aweapon of war. That the ousting process 
was very gradual may be gathered from the fact that ‘quite two 
hundred years elapsed after their introduction ere the bow was 
finally ousted from its position as the chief weapon of England.’ 
This period of struggle for supremacy between two classes of 
weapons is one of the most interesting in military history. Not 
till the end of the sixteenth century did firearms begin definitely 
to gain the ascendency, but once their superiority was generally 
acknowledged the bow began to disappear rapidly, and the prac- 
tise of archery—unless when spasmodically from time to time it 
was enforced—fell into disuse, excepting asa form of sport. The 
introduction of firearms also revolutionized the military tactics, 
and struck a death-blow at ‘chivalry.’ It was of little avail for 
the already heavily armed knights and well-to-do combatants to 
increase the thickness of their armor; they were still liable to be 
unhorsed and wounded, and the weight of their armor then ren- 
dered them completely helpless, tho it was necessary to ‘open’ 
them like oysters before they could be given their guze‘us. The 
bullet, moreover, was capable at times of penetrating the thickest 
armor and killing its occupant on the spot, a thing to which they 
had been unaccustomed. It was clear, therefore, that the heavy- 
armed knight was becoming comparatively useless, and that his 
place would have to be supplied by combatants who would stand 
nearly equal chances of being killed with the rank and file, but 


who could maneuver freely, unencumbered by ponderous sheets 
of metal.” 


A Cure for Bee-Stings.—The Revue Encyclopédigue says: 
“Remedies against bee stings are numerous. A bee-keeper ad- 
vises always planting white poppies near the hives. If one is 
stung by one of the insects he takes a white poppy, cuts off its 
head and applies to the wound some drops of the milky juice it 
contains. The pain is allayed at once, and no inflammation is 
produced.”— Zranslated for Tue Literary DicEsr. 
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THE CARRIAGE OF THE FUTURE 
PROPHESIED. 


N OTWITHSTANDING the fact that the most effective road- 

motors so far designed depend on steam and not on elec- 
tricity, the “electric carriage” is a phrase which has struck the 
general imagination strongly. 7Zhe Springfield Republican 
thinks it will be years yet before the proper style of carriage tu 
command universal favor is worked out, just as it was years 
before the evolution of the “safety” from the “bone-shaker” and 
the “neck-dislocator” set men, women, and children to riding by 
the million, but that it is sure to come in time. “The attention,” 
says this paper, “which is already being given the subject by 
level-headed capitalists in our own city brings the matter close 
enough to warrant amateur speculation as to what the road 
carriage of the future will be like.” The writer then prophesies 
of the carriage of the future as follows: 


“To begin with, it will no longer be necessary to have the 
vehicle high enough to look over the horses, and this one thing 
will make a change in the interests of safety and convenience 
hardly less important than that from the ‘ordinary’ to the ‘safety’ 
bicycle. The carriage of the future will be so low that one may 
step into it from the street with perfect ease, and the danger from 
being thrown out by a collision—runaways of course will be 
unknown—will be reduced tothe minimum. The adoption of the 
low wheel with elastic tire follows as a matter of course. It has 
swept everything before it on the race track, and has been stead- 
ily coming into favor for road uses. For light vehicles the pneu 
matic tire may be used, while for rougher work some strong 
cushion tire will probably be necessary. Then there is the dash- 
board, a bulwark erected to keep off the mud splashed up by the 
heels of the horse, and incidentally to keep off the heels as well 
in case of an outburst of kicking. The dashboard will be unnec- 
essary because there will be no more mud-splashing or kicking. 

“These are all matters of form rather than of construction, and 
the changes in the latter direction will be even more radical, and 
will tend, as in the case of the bicycle, to the extreme of simplic- 
ity combined with strength. The strength, however, will be 
applied in an altogether different manner. The carriage of to- 
day is made strong not so much to prevent breaking down from 
the weight of the occupants as to prevent the horses from kicking 
or pulling it to pieces. It has to be a strait-jacket for an inter- 
mittent maniac as well as a pleasure vehicle. This necessity will 
be removed when a perfectly uniform and reliable power is ap- 
plied, and the weight of every axle, hub, spoke, and every part 
of the body can be steadily pared down to the limits of safety 
with the same methematical accuracy with which it has been done 
in the case of the bicycle. In the past we have devoted all our 
attention to improving horses, and not enough to improving car- 
riages. As soon as resistance is measured in cents per mile, 
there will be a change, and ten years of such mechanical com- 
petition as has produced the bicycle of 1895 will work a wonderfu! 
revolution in carriages. There will be nothing superfluous, and 
many devices will be found to secure the maximum of passenger- 
carrying power.” 


One result, thinks the writer, which is likely to spring from a!! 
this competition is the evolution of many distinct types of vehicle 
adapted for different purposes. He believes that the most popu- 
lar will be a very small and light road-carriage for two peopl 
which can be easily stored in an ordinary dwelling, and that this 
will take the place of or supplement the bicycle in families 0! 
moderate means. He continues: 


“It will be low, narrow, with a light and compact rain-hood 
and will hardly take up more room than the baby-carriage, whic!) 
can be towed behind as a tender when the family goes out for « 
Sunday excursion. There will be still smaller single vehicle 
perhaps on the tricycle plan, but these will have the bicycle to 
compete with. Of larger carriages closed and open, there will b: 
great variety, but it is safe to say that the same utilitarian spir 
will manifest itself in all the details. . . . Of course the usua! 


vagaries of style in the way of dogcarts, jaunting-cars, etc., wi!! 
continue, but such eccentricities will be curbed by the limitations 
in weight. No smart ‘driver’ of 1900 will have a 1oo-pound vehi- 
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cle for the sake of oddity when he might have a 65-pound one. 
It would be like riding a ‘safety’ that is out of date. People will 
lift each others’ buggies as they now do bicycles to see whether 
they are of the fashionable weight. Meanwhile the few horses 
that remain will cast a melancholy eye from the polo stables, and 
say with bitterness of spirit, ‘If this could only have been in our 
time. ’” 





ENGLISH WOMEN AND SOCIALISM. 


URING the last ten years England has become one of the 
European countries in which Socialism is rapidly spread- 

ing. The English Socialists have not yet obtained as great an 
influence as their confréres in France and Germany, but their 
teachings are attentively listened to, and their books and papers 
Over 800,000 copies of Blatchford’s “ Merrie 
England” are said to have been sold within the past two years. 
Yet the conservative character of the British workingman, as- 
sisted by the remembrance of the advantages obtained through 


find a ready sale. 


the trades-unions, would probably resist the new theories, were 
it not that Socialism has managed to gain an ally whose help is, 
to a largeextent, denied to it on the Continent. Augustin Filon, 
inthe Revue de Paris, points out that Englishwomen are be- 
The cause 
of this, he thinks, is the injustice with which Englishwomen are 
treated by Englishmen. The women of England, for years past, 
have shown themselves worthy of equal rights with the men, but 


ginning to show extraordinary interest in Socialism. 


these rights are denied to them. We condense the writer's argu- 


ments as follows: 


“Altho the women have demonstrated their love of knowledge, 
their education is not as well attended to in England as in the 
United States or Switzerland. And altho many of the distinc- 
tions formerly in use have disappeared, the law is still adminis- 
tered unequally to the sexes. ‘The law,’ remarked an English 
judge, ‘ignores the existence of women.’ That is only partly 
true. The law does, indeed, ignore woman where she is to be 
protected, but knows how to find her well enough when she is 
to be punished. Every article of the law begins, ‘If any person 
‘ ;’ in matters of civic rights, this signifies a man only; in 
criminal cases it is taken as applying to both men and women. 
In Continental Europe man has the excuse that the burden of 
military service entitles him to privileges; but in England this is 
not the case. In every other case the incapacity of woman can 
not be proven. Unfortunately, the woman's party is a general 
staff withoutan army. The women of the upper classes are hostile 
and sarcastic, the lower classes profoundly indifferent. It is 
among the middle classes alone where the rights of women have 
hitherto found their champions. The workingmen and their ad- 
vocates in Parliament look upon women as their enemies. They 
fail to recognize that many women are absolutely forced to 
depend upon their earnings for a living. Notonly that—the Brit- 
ish workingman can not accustom himself to the idea that certain 
callings had best be left to the women because they are more 
deft and have a greater taste. This applies to married women 
as well as to single ones. In every case where women really 
earn good salaries, the men are envious, and wish to drive them 
from their positions. Thus John Burns proposed an amendment 
to the Factory Act, forbidding women to work for a certain 
length of time before and after confinement. But what is the 
result wished for in such a law? Simply to close to the women 
certain professions in which they have managed to obtain fairly 
good salaries, and for which they are admirably fitted. If your 
women, O John Bull, had a vote, they could voice their com- 
plaints, but you force them to remain silent. Socialism takes 
up the cause of women by its opposition to every individual right 
of ownership, which includes the very great rights English hus- 
vands claim to obtain through the marriage ceremony. 

“Bachofen has set this forth in his book, ‘Das Mutterrecht,’ 
Sut it is only just to say that he conceived the idea from Pére 
Lafiteau’s ‘Histoire des Sauvages Américains,’ in which the 
jesuit priest innocently enough provides the friends of Bebel and 
Liebknecht with arguments. According to Lafiteau's story, the 
vomen of the primitive American tribes had all the men as hus- 
bands. The women alone exercised authority over the children, 
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as the part taken by the me. .n perpetuating the tribe was re- 
garded as accidental and of little importance. The mothers, we 
are told, were treated with universal respect and ove, but Bac- 
hofen and his friends fail to inform us where this respect comes 
in if every woman was at the disposition of every warrior of the 
tribe. This happy state certainly did not last long. Woman's 
reign ended with the appearance of infamous capitalism in the 
form of a dozen skins of wild animals, a good hunting-spear, and 
a flint hatchet. The father left these male implements to: his 
son, the son became an heir, and all the ills of private property 
with the rights attached to primogeniture had begun to make 
themselves felt.” 


The writer, nevertheless, believes that the assistance of woman 
will lead to the ultimate downfall of Socialism. 
observations as follows: 


He concludes his 


“The fight of the Englishwomen under the banner of Socialism 
is, in reality, a symptom of individualistic renaissance such as 
England has inaugurated before this. The women have taken 
hold of the theories of Bebel as their great-grandmothers took 
hold of the teachings of Luther and Calvin. They will assimilate 
these foreign ideas with their own temperament and modify them 
according totheir present situation. Once freed from the tyranny 
of their male brethren, they will turn. They will not tolerate 
the oppression of a collectivistic state for an hour. These brave 
women will not give up their personality and lose their name to 
adopt the number and uniform belonging to the Socialist kitchen 
and nursery. They are the temporary Socialists who will save 
us from Socialism itself.” 


INTEMPERANCE AS THE CAUSE OF 
SUICIDE, 


HE Prohibition movement may be said to be non-existent in 

Germany. Not even the friends of temperance will advo- 
cate the legal abolition of the liquor traffic. But there is a very 
decided movement against intemperance, which manifests itself 
in the publication of articles and pamphlets setting forth the in- 
jurious effects of liquor-drinking. Dr. Prinzing, of Ulm, has 
just published a work entitled “‘Drunkenness and Suicide,” in 
which he demonstrates that intemperance is the most prevalent 
cause of self-murder, more than thirty per cent. of all suicides 
committed by men in the prime of life being due to drunkenness. 
Dr. Prinzing coolly remarks that society does not lose much when 
a morally and physically ruined person commits suicide; but 
societies should be formed to prevent the intemperance which 
The Berliner Tageb/lati, 
from which we take the following extracts out of Dr. Prinzing’s 
work, calls his arguments most convincing. 


causes this moral and physical decay. 


Dr. Prinzing says: 


“This is nothing new. Aristotle says that ‘many men commit 
suicide during a drunken bout, and others become nervous and 
melancholy.’ During the Middle Ages little attention was given 
to the subject. Few people asked what caused suicide and still 
fewer had any theory as to the proper method of stopping it. It 
is only in our own century that the subject has become one of 
considerable inquiry. Statistics relating to suicide are, how- 
ever, seldom very reliable. Often a ‘temporary insanity’ is in- 
vented to account for the deed; disgust with life in general, phy- 
sical ailment, insanity, repentance, the pangs of conscience, 
debt, etc., are often mentioned as the causes of suicide in cases. 
where drunkenness has originally caused theymisery, either in the 
suicide himself or in a relative. There are so many ways for 
drunkenness to lead to suicide. Many people commit suicide 
while drunk. Actual or fancied poverty and distress, whose 
ills appear magnified to the brain of the drunkard and cause 
hallucination, may easily produce that melancholy state in which 
suicide is committed. This is specially the case with absinthe 
drinkers. A man will commit suicide in a state of drunkenness 
without proper realization of the importance of his act. Cesare 
Lombroso tells of a man who jumped into the Po with the 
avowed intent to commit suicide. He was fished out, and when 
he became sober he knew nothing about the whole matter. 
Brierre de Boismont relates the case of a Parisian laborer. Dur- 
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ing a drunken fit he complained that life was unbearable, and 
that his mind was made up to escape its misery; but the limb of 
a tree on which he hanged himself broke; he was found with the 
rope around his neck and taken to the police station. When he 
sobered up he could not imagine what led him to attempt suicide ; 
he was very glad of his escape, and preserved the rope as a warn- 
ing. The curious animals which appear to persons in a state of 
delirium tremens cause such terror that drunkards often jump 
out of the window to escape them. Then there are such halluci- 
nations as the hearing of insults ,the fancied unfaithfulness of the 
wife, the idea that the executioner is waiting—all these are very 
common. From 1883 to 1891 an average of 138 persons com- 
mitted suicide in Prussia while in a state of delirium tremens. 
Mostly, however, the drunkard commits suicide while sober. He 
loses all pleasure in life, blames himself for having fallen into 
this vice, believes that he can not give it up (which is very often 
a wrong conception), and thus takes his own life in a state of 
hopelessness. His stomach is out of order, and after a while 
liquor refuses to brace up the nerves. Business declines, posi- 
tions are lost, and thus worry is added to physical ills. As long 
as there is sufficient credit to obtain liquor, the drunkard holds 
on; when he can not obtain his customary quantity of alcohol, he 
takes to a rope to escape his creditors. The abuse of liquor pro- 
duces hypochondria. A drunkard cares very little whether his 
family is clothed and fed, and will commit suicide because he can 
not bear to see their misery, but he can not bear the thought of 
being unable to procure liquor. Indirectly, therefore, drunken- 
ness is often the cause of suicide committed by the drunkard’s 
relations. A drunkard regards the parents whom he ought to 
maintain as useless appendages, and every one knows how badly 
the wives of drunkards are treated.” 


Dr. Prinzing’s book contains a map of Germany showing the 
parts where most spirits are drunk. In those parts suicide is 
most frequent. 


BAD STATUARY OF LONDON. 


WRITER in 7he free Review, London, who takes up the 
subject of the proposed statue to Cromwell, has some other 
things to say, as follows: 


“A thoughtful politician will look at the past of his country all 
round and he may as well muse over Strafford as over Simon de 
Montfort, as well over Bolingbroke as over Peel. Above all, if 
he is to commemorate kings as kings, he may fitly commemorate 
statesmen as statesmen. Now, of all the men whose names bulk 
large in our political history there is simply none so important, 
so outstanding, so memorable as Cromwell. That we should 
have statues in London to the two Charles and the four Georges, 
and none to Oliver, testifies merely toaverage meanness of spirit, 
not at all to principled criticism of Oliver’s tyranny. If we leave 
him statueless as a tyrant, we should leave the Charleses and the 
Georges statueless for no less valid reasons. The men who be- 
statued these can not have dene so on worthy grounds of consti- 
tutional principle. And as no Liberal can now be supposed to 
admire George III. as a politician, no Liberal could reasonably 
be challenged for proposing a good statue to Cromwell while bad 
statues to bad kings remain standing in the name of public 
opinion. 

“London is infamous among capitals for the quality and gzzd- 
dity of its statues; Shakespeare is made trivial by incompetent 
statuary; Cobden is made insignificant by selection of site; 
Keats, London born, is represented by an American bust, stuck 
in a church, where it had no business to be; Milton, the greatest 
of English artists in verse, is but feebly grouped with Chaucer, 
another great Londoner born, and with Shakespeare, on the foun- 
tain in Park Lane; but George III. and Charles I. and Anne, tho 
with no better statues, have some of the best available sites. In 
Edinburgh they have statues to Charles II. and George IV., to 
Adam Black and to Christopher North; but none to Hume, none 
to Smith, none to Napier. Then we have the grotesque chaos of 
Westminster Abbey, with forgotten nobodies of rank and office 
sprawling in groups over roods of ground, while great writers 
and artists get inches for busts. The best that can be said for 
the statue system is that it reproduces the confusion and irration- 
ality of life.” 
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An English Locomotive to the Eye of an American Driver.— 
“The absence of a pilot, or ‘cowcatcher,’ as it is sometimes 
called, makes the English locomotive look awkward and unfin- 
ished to an American. ‘There are no cylinders, cross-heads, 
main rods in sight, and at first glance she reminds one of a wel. 
made stationary engine. Even her beautiful high wheels are half 
covered with steel. Like a well-dressed Englishman, the Eng- 
lish locomotive looks best from her knees up. . 

“Above her running-board she is scrupulously clean, bright 
and interesting. But even here she has a vacant look. ‘There is 
but one steam-dome, and no sand-box or bell; she looks as tho 
she had been driven under a low bridge, had had her back swept 
bare, and then had had nothing rebuilt but one dome and the 
stack. 

“In the cab, where ought to be comfortable seats for the driver 
and stoker, there are high boxes that come nearly to the window- 
sills. No matter how long he remains on duty, the driver must 
stand up; nor has the stoker, who in descending a long bank 
might get a moment's rest, any place to sit, but must stand the 
whole way on his weary feet. This is simply disgraceful. The 
precious lives of thousands of people are placed in the hands of 
the engine driver, and yet no thought is given to his comfort. | 
read, with considerable amusement, an article in an English 
journal, urging the Board of Trade to provide medals as a reward 
to engine drivers ‘for duty ably done.’ I would suggest better 
wages and seats in the cabs. Medals are all right as a mark, 
but even titles are no good when we are dead. Think of a man 
spending years in learning a trade, and then doubling the road 
between London and Dover, one hundred and sixty miles, for 
seven shillings—one dollar and seventy-five cents, or ninety miles 
for a dollar—just three dollars less than an engineer gets for cov- 
ering the same distance on a mountain road in the United States! 
The risk is about the same, for the English driver runs four times 
as fast as the mountaineer.”—Cy. Warman, in McClure’s (July). 


Economy in Spelling.—‘‘Some French statistician has turned 
himself loose on the subject of wasted words and letters. ‘The 
French and English languages are, as he proves with many 
figures, especially open to criticism in this matter, and money is 
lost every year by lack of verbaleconomy. The French language 
contains thirteen per cent. of useless letters. There are 6,800 
journals published in the language, and they print 108,000,000, - 
ooo letters every year, so that 14,200,000,000 words are printed 
not because they are needed, but they have come to be used in 
the French language as it is spoken. The writer computes that 
$1,998,000 is the annual cost of this useless expenditure of 
printer’s ink in France alone. 

“Of journals printed in the English language there are 1,700, 
and they are larger. Twelve per cent. of our printed letters are 
skipped over by the tongues pronouncing the words, and so 
$7,000,000 is thrown away. Useless letters, he goes on to say, 
fill up a large amount of space on paper, and in this way is lost 
$15,600,000 among English-speaking people and $3,600,000 in 
France. The time taken up in writing these useless letters, if 
estimated at $5 a day per journalist, is worth $4,500,000. Grand 
total, $32,600,000."— The /nter Ocean, Chicago. 


IN a recent after-dinner speech Mr. Rider Haggard mentioned two odd 
literary coincidences that had occurred in connection with his works. One 
of these concerned his invention of an incident on the Tana River, where a 
mission station was attacked by the Masai and the mission people were 
killed. Strange to sav, after his imaginary account had appeared, some 
missionaries did found a stationon that river, were attacked by the Masai 
and some of them were killed. In his book, ‘‘ The People of the Mist,” 
had fixed upon an unknown part of Africa and had described a region from 
his inner consciousness; and only a week before the speech was made 4 
company, in which the author is a director, had sent out orders to take 
possession of the very tract he had in view, and so far as the reports of tiie 
native agents who had inspected it went, he believed his descriptions were 
fairly correct. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


U. S. MARINE HOSPITAL, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST:— 

Will you please tell me in your correspondents’ column whether the p! 
nunciation of mew asnov is the accepted one or the one 1n common use 
the better-educated people of New England? Is the same sound of w (v) 
not given in words like constitution? Very respectfully, 

P. C. KALLOCH. 


[There is absolutely no good authority for the pronunciation of ™ 
as noo, nor for the double 9 sound in constitution. Such pronunciation 3s 
altogether provincial. ED. LITERARY DIGEST. ] 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. j other is K—K:, and mate can not be given the, G E . v H { N / 
next move. ’ 
| One of our “star” solvers thought that he nad | 
The State of Trade. ‘cooked’ this beautiful preth em. He sent us a aes 


Midsummer quiet is more conspicuous than a double solution: (1) The only correct one, and | Dr, Edison’ 8 : Obesity Pills, Salt and 
wdeie - 3 20 in i state an in com. | (2) Q—-B 6. He did not see, at first, that, Black | 
week ago, though less so in industrial than in com rh Py eli Se a | Bands take off Fat. 
nercial lines. As a rule, leading manufacturing 6 frustrated this device. ares a ee | ; 
dustries are exceptionally busy for the season covered his mistake, and his name is on this| Fat Doctors Use > iene my and Pence Them 
yer h adding the tl ere — 3 ’ | week’s Honor-Roll. for Fat Patients. Dr, Edison’s Latest 
nd itis worth adding that the increase in output Obesity Remedy One of the Medi- 





.{, demand and prices for, iron and steel stillcon-| Correct solution of No. 79 received from “ Bebe,” cal We onders of the Age. 
nues. New Orleans, and the Revs. E. M. McMillen and or. ry "rane A 2 ah le 

é ‘ . ae tenn (Dr. Horace reat in Medical Era.) 
Continued strength in exchange and the ship-| W. G. Keyes. 


‘It was Dr. Edison who first proved that obesity 
is a disease. It was Dr. Edison who devised the 
only safe and certain treatment for it. His name 
is honored, in consequence, by the medical profes- 


1ent of over $4,000,000 gold to Europe restrict| [Lepine Hall Rice, Boston, sends correct solution 
speculative activity in the stockmarket. The fact | of No. 76. The Rev. E. M. McMillen, Lebanon, Ky., 
that the bond syndicate has turned $3,000,000 gold | solved 76 and 77. 
into the Treasury and is ina position to protect 


tl id reserves, however, creates confidence on Problem 84. | sion of two continents, and American and Euro- 
the part af haldecs of stacks, ampplementing the By Sam Liovn. pean physicians vie with each other in praising his 


Obesity Pills and Salt and his Bands for fat people 


roral influence « he crop outlook. Profes- : 4 
favorable influence of the crop outlook. Profes as the only rational and effective treatment for the 


sional operators who sell stocks short find diffi- 
culty in getting them back, and the market rallies 
vith ease and preserves a strong undertone, the 

tual fluctuations being unimportant. 


Black—Twelve Pieces. 
K on QB 8; Q on K R 3; Bs on K Kt2and Q Kt 2; 
Ktonk 8; RsonQsqand K Rsq; Psonk B 
K R 2, QB 2,Q Kt 3, andQ Ra. 
Black, 


There are 195 business failures reported through- | 

out the United States this week, compared with 

last week, 234 in the like week of August, 1804, 

soo in the corresponding week during the panic of 
1893, and 187 in 1892.—Pradstreet’s, August 7. 





New York Bank Statement. | 
The distribution of money by the Loan Syndi- | 
cate was the principal cause of the increase in | 
rplus reserve shown by the weekly statement 
of the Associated Banks. The gain was $2,326,100, | 
and the surpius now stands at $41,266,875. Loans | 
expanded $299,100, while deposits increased $ 15465 | 
Specie increased $208,700, and legal tenders 





gained $3,003,900. Circulation increased $81,800,— 


The Journal of Commerce, August 19. reduction of surplus fat. It not only makes big 















































sscentt : : teen | fat folks thin, but it makes good forms out of forms 
—__—___—_—_—. j 
White | abnormally plump in places. It will reduce a double 
CHESS | White—Twelve Pieces. chin, fleshy neck. bust or face, or fat abdomen, 
; Kon K B sq; Q onQR4; Bs on Q3 and QR 3; | aes or ge Seeees seteetion ety seni 
Kts on K Kt 2 and K R 3; Rs on K R sq andQ Kt2;| #8 2° ogg fat. ren skin per oR to its — 
Solution of Problems. Ps on K2, K B3, K Kt 3, and KR 4. tension and gracefully covers the parts without 
a br _anen in two moves. e , | wrinkles, This treatment clears the skin and 
No. 8c. e have been giving you rather easy problems| ,, oe 3 Pa ange a REP Ree wae 
Q—R sq! Ktx Kt P, mate | of late. This week we introduce to your better - pop a wg $ — = eee 
‘ oo : re acquaintance one of the most difficult problems tis harmless, and is used by more women as a 
I — —— 2 —— , 
Ox or leaves ’s file ii extant. It has “downed’’ many experts. We! complexion beautifier than any other remedy.” 
AE ee Q—K R q, mat | hope that THE LITERARY DIGEST solvers will . ’ upbeat: 
daha. —— pas ate | show of what stuff they are made. Selina Deman Southern, author of a “ Life for a 
anv eiiaias om Ké's Ble et Lie,’ “ Bascom’s Bargain,” etc., etc., whose portrait 
¢ an} P S hic - H is above, has us ring’s Corpule ‘at-T J 
es Ktx K P, mate The Hastings Tournament, } Fi code with saaliitahars wenuea’ Ge anper "thay 
: Bn * ; ns nr PILLSBURY AND TSCHIGORIN LEADING. increased ny weight from 111 to 136 pounds, a gain 
RX Q or leaves 6th rank O—R 8, mate At the t £ ; he fol of twenty-five pounds in thirty days. Send me an- 
2—hK 6, mate At the time of going to press we have the fol-| other package of Corpula and one of Fat-Ten-U. 
} R vai R’s file ms —— | eee result, after the completion of the tenth! J] want my mother to use these foods.” 
GE >§ § > ro a: 
aes Q—K 5, mate " . OBEsITY Fruit SALT $1.00 Per Borris 
STFS oo dandeennns Players. Won. Lost. Players. 7 Lost Pills $1.50 a Bottle, or three Bottles for $4.00, 
Kt (B 2) moves | Albin ...... 0 9% 6% | Pillsbury.... 8% 144 enough for one treatment. 
sOhabe Ktx K P, mate ee 72 he | pen 446 8 Dr. Edison’s Summer Obes- 
-_— 2 ——. Sens Bs 6 x0 “F 4, | Schi OTE ooce O® (?| ity and Supporting Bands 
Kt (K 7)—Q B6 D2 «tnd a 373 Kt, a nara oy, iy, = be — -f fleshy —_ 
S56 scm ’ J 4s ate > tes) OS 2 eae ae 42 and women; his Supporting 
®: canning Gunsberg... 4 6 | Tarrasch.... 5 ‘ 5 Band by all women in a weak 
Ktx Kt, or any other : , Janowski.... 34 644 | Teichmann.. 54% 448| condition. 
a tieee Kt—Kt 6, mate Lasker...... 74 2h@ | Tinsley ...... 4 © | The Bands cost $2.50 each up to 
I — 2. —— Marco.. - 4 6 Tse higorin.. 8% 144 | 36ins.; and 10c. for each additional 
Kt 4 Mason.,...... 4 6 Vergani..... I 9 inch. 
ea , P . Mieses .... . 346 644 | Walbrodt.... 6 4 a. W. Sherman, manager for the Wilde Cyele 
orrect solution received from M. W. H., U ni- Of the “Big Four,” Tschigorin is ahead of Las- | C0., writes from the office of that concern: ‘Dr. 
rsity of Virginia; A. Tooley, Brockport, N. Y.;| ker, Lasker leads Steinitz, and Steinitz is in ad- Edison’ s Obesity Band reduc ed my abdominal meas- 
Revs. J. H. Wette, Portland, Ore., I. W. urements ten inches in 2 2 days.” 
Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa., and W. G. Keyes, Pitts- hat : Dr. Edison’s 
. Nien. yes, W chimn eae, oa oi 
‘ i, Mass.; C. Y. Thompson, Beaumont, Texas; ey to use for OBESITY REDUCING COMPOUND. 
C. F. Putney, Independence, Ia.; Leon Story, your burner or lamp? A Vegetable Compound—Potent Yet 
, Washington; A. O. Graver, Lock Haven, Pa.; F. “cc “L? ” : Harmless. 
1 H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C.; Manton Mav- The Index to Chimneys = . aaa 
oe Se al He be ne ll Most POWERFUL SINGLE OBESITY REMEDY known 
, € k, Chicago; Prof, Cooper D. Schmitt, Uni- te Ss. to Medical Science. May be taken by any one in any 
: versity of Tennessee; F. S. Ferguson, Birming- . condition, no matter how employed, without incon- 
e ‘ ¢ Pe cs W ‘ Kes O yound o at 
e I , Ala; the Rev. E. M. MeMillen, Lebanon, Ky.; rite Geo A Macbeth Co, p more 9 Fond yh-4 5 doa + Far nllon ‘May 
H. K. Sargent, Portland, Ore.; and Drs, Clark and Pittsbur h, Pa, fi ° be taken alone orin connection with DR. EDISON'S 
, + ip, Mag 4 or > 
Sugden, Winnipeg, Man. N aoe it. OBE SITY PILLS and FRUIT BALE ceboth 
By hie Bc Ri tp Ey ME ae ey ev. W. S. Killinger, writing from the Granc 
hs: pepe pt ah Parla have beer received, Oo burner or lamp burns Cincinnati, O., says: ‘I was advised by Dr. Bartholo- 
to wit, Ox Kt, and Ktx Kt. mew to take DR. EDISON’ S OBESITY REDUCING 
Che first is answered in this way: Qx Kt well with w rong- shape chim- COMPOUND torid myself of surplusfat. Itrelieved 
neys. me of fourteen pounds in three weeks. My brother 
Ktx Kt. y ptntogerntsig gg! Fo 3 tion of abdominal growth by 
, é xD SON'S OBESITY BAND.” 
( cannot mate because because the Black Q Pearl lass, earl to ae 
2 4 oO > 2 z ’ treat- 
Kt can interpose or capture. The reply to the | § P P toug h : SS ee ee pantee trea 
; | glass. ment, $10.00, prepaid to any part of the U.S 
Do you Feel Depressed? | ,: er aa LORING & COMPANY. 
5 Styles and Sizes. Te. 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. rhe en fom Side *% ‘fomsstosm” ¥ ¥ nace inna oe se 
. - ‘ : rite for : oO. amilton ace, Dep. 8; 
! invigorates the nerves, stimulates digestion, and x* Description x* Extension Bookcase CHICAGO, 115 State Street, Dep. 10; : 
: veves meutal depression. Especially valuable to| Can be enlarged for a trifling expense to any desired NEW YORK CITY, 40 West 
© tired brain-workers. | capacity. Sunnyside Bookease Co., Girard, Pa. 22d Street, Dep. 15. 
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vance of Tarrasch, who, the winner of four con- 
secutive international tournaments, has not, thus 
far, done the great things expected of him. Keep 
your eye on Pillsbury, the 23-year-old American! 


The following is the schedule of prizes: 


WIG ie iks bb casnsde hihossanvan ke £150 
COCO ciccccs ecdeccccecesesecce 115 
; eee ehkhbbieerrencwndie 85 
BENS = s wcinish 0:6 kde mena sen 60 
RT Set toh Ge Ss odin s 1040i shake 40 
RE Sr ee ee 30 
P|: . a a pOe-a6-60:0.0:665:s 20 

ELL aCeeike tunlée Addin doncginmesia £500 


A Discovery. 


‘In the sixteenth game of the Steinitz-Lasker 
the position, prior to Steinitz’s forty- 


‘match, 
vecond move, was as follows: 


White (Steinitz): K on K 3; B on Q Kt 7; Ps on 


K Bgane K R4. 


Black (Lasker): K on K B2; KtonQR7; Pson 


K 3, K Kta, andQR4. 


Mr. Steinitz played (42) K—Q 4, and speedily lost. 
“Mr. C. E. Chinnock, of the Brooklyn Chess Club, 
-points out the fact that had Steinitz played (42) 
P—B 5, Lasker could not have done more than 


.draw the game. 








Current [vents. 





Monday, August 12. 


Heavy withdrawals of 


ort, causing anxiety in Washington. . 


Mexican colony. 


Parliament is formally opened; Mr. Gully is 
formally reelected Speaker by unanimous con- 
. The Chinese Government promises 
. . Cuban insurgents 
are defeated in a few small engagements... . 
Rebels in Formosa are defeated by Japanese 


sent... 
protection of foreigners. . 


troops. 


‘Tuesday, August 13. 


The Belmont-Morgan Syndicate replace a good 


old are made for ex- 
. . lowa 

emocrats afe reported to be in revolt against 
the anti-silver platform of the State convention. 
... Mortgage bondholders ask for a receiver to 
take charge of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad 
Company... . Negroes continue to abandon the 





Dictionary of 
United States History 


By J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Ph.D., 
Professor of History, Brown University, formerly 
of Johns Hopkins University; Editorial Con- 
tributor to “* Century Dictionary.”’ Author 
of *‘ History of Historical Writing 
in America.” 


Illustrated with Nearly 300 Elegant Por- 
traits of Distinguished Americans. 





‘The subject is of the grcatest interest. 
‘The author has a iiational reputation. 
‘The Bouk is comprehensive and accurate. 


It is written in a clear, attractive, and interesting 
style. 


Every College Professor, Teacher, Minister, Lawyer, 
and Doctor needs it. 


Every Merchant, Mechanic, Farmer, and Laborer 
needs it. 


Every Man and Woman, Boy and Girl needs it. 


It is valuable and necessary for all who speak the 
English language. 


It contains 750 large 8vo pages of valuable matter. 

It contains 350,000 words of solid historical facts. 

It contains nearly 300 portraits of Illustrious Amer- 
icans. 

It is arranged alphabetically in Dictionary form. 

In one moment you can find the information you 
aesire. 

The book is in one volume and convenient in size 
and form to use. 

It includes every historical fact of value in relation 
to this country. 

It includes the biography of every historically promi- 
nent person of the United States. 

It will be valuable to every person, every day for 
all time. 
Sample copies sent prepaid on receipt of price. 

Fine English Cloth: Back Stamped inGold,. . . . . $2.75 

in Gold, Marbled Edges, 


Half Morocco; Back Stamped 3.50 
Full Mor. ; Gold Back and Side Stamps, Marbled Edges, 4.50 
Full Sheep: Sprinkled Edges,. , BF ie < 3<6e Ge 


Agent's Outfit, $1.00. 


PURITAN PUBLISHING CO., 
36 Bromfield Street, > . . Boston, Mass. 


Exclusive territory, 


part of the gold withdrawn from the Treasury. 
... TheNorth Carolina Farmers’ Alliance meets 
in convention at Carey. ... New Jersey hatters 
decide to demand an advance in pay. 

The Spanish Cabinet votes to pay the Mora 
claim without interest. Some of the Ku- 
cheng murderers are arrested; a mixed com- 
mission is appointed to investigate the massacre. 
... Seventy Nihilists are reported to have been 
arrested in Odessa. 


Wednesday, August 14. 


The conference of leading free-silver Demo- 
crats is opened in Washington. . . . The Whisky 
Trust property is sold in Chicago to the reor- 
ganization committee for $9,800,000. . Thou- 
sands of tailors strike in New York. . . . The 
Michigan striking miners vote to remain out 
until their union is recognized. 

The International Peace Conference meets at 
Brussels; an international court of arbitration 
is discussed. ... Cholera is reported to have 
appeared at Che-Foo and Tien-Tsin, in China. 
.. . No general legislation is to be submitted at 
the present session of the British Parliament. 


Thursday, August 15. 


The Washington silver conference adjourns, 
after adopting resolutious and a plan of cam- 
paign. . .. Maryland Republicansadopt a“sound 
money ”’ platform and nominate Lloyd Lowndes 
for governor. . , . Fall River weavers threaten 
to strike. . . . The price of all standard lumber 
is advanced. 

The Queen’s speech is read before Parliament ; 
Armenia and China are prominently mentioned. 
...An anti-Parliament is suspended in the 
House of Commons for disorderly conduct.... 
More Spanish troops start for Cuba. 


Friday, August 16. 


More gold is withdrawn for export from the 
Treasury. ... The office of Minister to Mexico 
is declared vacant by the Attorney-General, Mr. 
Ransom’s appointment having been made un- 
constitutéonally. ... Striking tailors win in 
New York. . .. Two liquor dealers are sent to 
jail for violating the Sunday law by Recorder 
Goff, of New York; this penalty is imposed for 
the first time in connection with Sunday viola- 
tion by saloon-keepers. ... The President an- 
nounces several appointments. 

Parliament rejects the Irish amendments to 
the Queen’sspeech. . . . The International Peace 
Congress closes at Brussels.... The French 
consulate at Ancona, Italy, is wrecked by a 
bomb explosion. ... Cholera is spreading in 
China, Korea, and Formosa. 








Saturday, August 17. 


A serious spiit occurs in the Oneida district 
among the Republicans. ... Wichita, Kansas, 
officials make a special effort to enforce the ex- 
cise laws. . .. New York garment strikers are 
winning easily. 

Spain Republicans, encouraged by the absence 
of troops, start a movement against the mon- 
archy. ... The heir to the 
critically ill. 


Sunday, August 18. 
The Illinois A. P. A. protests against the out- 


rages in Spring Valley. ... North Dakota is 
suffering from an army of armed tramps... . 


The Sunday law is again vigorously enforced in | 


New York. 

The foundation-stone of the monument to Wil- 
liam I. is laid in Berlin. ... There is a report 
that fresh massacres are impending in Armenia. 
. . Thirty thousand pilgrims leave Paris for 
Lourdes. . . . The Engiish Liberal Opposition 
leaders decide to move no amendments to the 
Queen’s speech. 





A Notable Event. 
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Austrian throne is | 





. . * . ‘ 
The last Congress passed a bill enacting that a National | 


Dedication of the Chickamauga and Chattanooga Mili- |° 


tary Park shall take place September 19th and oth, 1895, 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, and appro- 
priated twenty thousand dollars toward defraying the 
expenses of the part the National Government takes in it. 

The bill directs the Secretary of War to ‘‘request the 
participation of the President, Congress, the Supreme 
Court, the heads of Executive departments, the General 
of the Army and the Admiral of the Navy therein; to 
invite the Governors of States and their staffs and the 
survivors of the several armies there engaged.”’ 

It will be observed that this is a National affair. 
Governors from a number of the States have accepted 
the invitations, and soldiers and civilians everywhere are 
making arrangements to attend, 

‘The lowest rates ever made to the South have been 
made for this occasion, namely, $12.70 round trip from 
Washington to Chattanooga and return. ‘Trunk Lines 
have not yet announced rates from Eastern points, but 
they will doubtless be correspondingly low. 

A party is being organized to go from the East by 
special train over the Norfolk & Western R.R. visiting 
en route those beautiful and wonderful Luray Caverns 
and Natural Bridge. The Battle-fields of Gettysburg 
and many other historic and attractive places will also be 
visited en route, The chance of a life-time for the 

atriot and the lover of the beautiful. Write L. J. Ellis, 

astern Passenger Agent, Norfolk & Western R.R. 
317 A Broadway, New York. A stg" is also being 
organized to go down by steamer and Norfolk and re- 
turn, allrail, via Natural Bridge and Luray Caverns. 
Rate for this party, $25.00 round trip from New York, 
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STRICKEN WITH PARALYSIs 


[From The Western Christian Advocate. 


Dr. W. H. De Puy, on April 30, while pre- 
paring to leave the New York Christian Ada- 
vocate office at the close of office hours, 
was suddenly stricken with paralysis, the strok« 
involving the right side. Fortunately, severa! 
good friends among his associates at the pub- 
lishing house were at hand, and remedial help 
was quickly obtained, and proved so effectual 
that circulation was speedily restored and he 
was able to be removed to his up-town home. 
Failing to take immediate rest, which the seri- 
ous nature of the attack required, after a few 
days he was again prostrated with paroxysms 
of numbness in the hand and arm, and since 
that time has been confined to his room. He 
is now steadily improving, and he expects, after 
a few weeks of further rest, to resume work on 
some partially completed books upon which he 
has long been engaged. 


The above, which appeared in The Western 
Christian Advocate of May 22, 1895, has been 
enclosed to me, with requests from several suf- 
ferers from paralysis for particular information 
as to the ‘‘ remedial” treatment quickly and 
effectually employed in the case referred to. 

Similar inquiries came after notices in other 
papers. 

To these inquiries this brief response is 
cheerfully given: As soon as the nature of the 
attack was recognized, and while the friends 
were engaged in rubbing the side affected, 
another kindly, at my request, hastily called 
Mr. J. E. Du Bois, of the Electropoise office; 
and the latter, whose office was near-by, 
quickly responded, and applied the Electro- 
poise, first to the left wrist, and a little later 
to the right ankle. No drug or other medicine 
of any kind was used. I continued the appli- 
cation of the instrument during the night, and 
the next morning returned to the office feeling 
no other inconvenience from the attack, ex- 
cept that of being much weakened in the 
stricken side. In the afternoon I attended a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Sunday school Union, of which I am a mem- 
ber. I now believe there would have been no 
early after-effects if I had followed the advice 
of my more prucent friends and professional 
attendant. Later, during the occasional and 
severe attacks, the Electropoise was applied at 
or near the stricken parts of the kody with 
speedy and unfailing relief, until they ceased 
to return. 

[The above is from Rev. W. H. De Puy, 
D.D., LL.D., author of ** The People’s Cyclo- 
pedia,’’ *‘ American Revisions and Additions 
_to the Encyclopedia Britannica.’’ and several! 
other well-known works, and the late Assistant 
Editor of The Christian Advocate at New 
York, a position which he held for more that 
twenty years. ] 


The Electropoise is a simple home treatment, 
causing the absorption of oxygen. Complet 
information cheerfully mailed to any address. 
Electrolibration Co., 1122 Broadway, New 


York, or 346 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 








The Greyhound of the Sound. 

Fast boats are the thing these days. What, with tle 
Defender, and Vigilant, and Valkyrie third, among 
sailers, and thoso ocean liners that are getting their t 
down to six days, and this wonderful new steamet 
is going to do the trip in three days’ speed on the w: 
is the topic of the hour. 

Did you ever goto New York by the * City of Low 
one of the Norwich Line boats? ‘lake this boat ('\ 
next time you go—if you want to ride on the Grey! 
of the Sound. She is the fastest of all the boats that !') 
the Sound. She is one of the newest of all the boats 
propeller, and a very trim, shapely craft. She's a 


easy sailer, too, cutting through the water with hai 
Try her next time. 


tremor. 
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There is no Scenery Sanford’ Perfect Hee trey el 
sided Boot Heels Guaranteed to ac 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 
sample pair, with nails, for 10c., or a 
box containing six pairs protectors, 


s & i] 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 


SUCH 0S THE VERDICT and full instructi f i 
of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe for 50 cts. Agentawanten. Dhiwei 


Trotters who have traveled over theline. and to- | acedines % 87% ’ 
day carries the major portion of 4ROUND | __ ans MOS HOTS, Haslem, ae 
THE WORLD Travel, who are continually | 


trumpeting above fact to their friends and ac- C 






50 per cent. to the em kA of 

any pair of shoes. Made of Silver 

Steel chilled, very durable. Easily 

applied by any one. We mail a 
r, 








quaintance and telling them they intend to 
wake the trip again. treatment. Large Abdomens reduced per- 
Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, Aus- | os ae _ yao sae cure or refund 
‘. : s +} ed b ‘ li . | yourmoney,. iVo starvation methods. 
tralia and New Zealand all reach y Canadian Pa TREMONT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 
cific Steamships. | 








For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 
E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 
Cc. SHEEBY, 11 Fort St., W. Détroit. 
J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


W. R. CALLAWAY, Guarantee Loan Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 


M, M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San Fran- | 
| 
| 


Are You = 


Contemplating a Trip to Can- 
ada and Canada’s Capital ? 





With cool breezes,-magnificent- scenery, and 
the best trout streams and lakes in America, 
the Tourist and Sportsman should come North 
in the vacation season. 


cisco, or to 


D. McNICOLL, General Pass. Agent, Mon- 
treal, Can. 





The trip can be made 
both comfortable and inexpensive, coming by 
way of Rouse’s Point or Montreal and the 


CANADA ATLANTIC R.R. 


which, with six trains daily between Montreal 
and Ottawa, and close connections at Rouse’s 
Point with through trains via Central Vermont, 
Delaware & Iludson, New York Central Kail- 
roads, etc., forms a service of 15 hours between 
Boston and New Yorkand Ottawa. A visit to 


OTTAWA, THE CAPITAL CITY, 


with finest scenic situation on the continent, 
will alone amply repay the tourist, and in addi- 
tion to the many attractions ev rote, including 
| the famous St. Lawrence River, Bass and 
Doré fishing at Valleyfield, the sportsman is 
within a few hours’ run, over the Ottawa, Arn- 
prier and Parry Sound Railway recently con- 
structed, of the famous Fishing and Shooting 


A G E N TS STUDENTS, TEACHERS, of the Ottawa, Bonnechere and Madawaska | » 
wanted to sell Zell's Cyclopedia.| Valley, where game and fish in countless vari- 


Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Co. 


Take a Holiday and go through 


AMERICA’S FAIRYLAND 


The Thousand Islands, 
The Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
And the River Saguenay. 
You can see more and get greater comfort in 
traveling on our palace steamers than by any other 
means. Steamers leave Toronto until September 
15 daily, except Sunday, at 2.00 p.m., and Clayton 
daily, until August 24th, at 6.20 a.M., ‘for Montreal, 
Quebec, and the Saguenay River. 
For further particulars ask your nearest ticket 
agent, or address : 
J. F. DOLAN, Agent, 2 King St. East, Toronto. 
L. H. MYRAND, Agent, QUEBEC. 
H. FOSTER CHAFFEE, Dist. Pass’r Agent, 
128 St. James Street, MONTREAL. 


ALEX. MILLOY, C.F. GILDERSLEEVE, 
Traffic Manager. General Manager. 
General Offices, 228 St. Paul St., Montreal. 








An immense book. Former price $6.50, reduced to ape i 
$2.50. Thousands of testimonials from educators.| ¢ty abound. 
A bonanza for agents. Write at once for terms to} ——— 


-agents., Ac A. Ww. SON, 
— me, oe oy BIND YOUR VOLUMES 


454 Essex Street, Lynn, Mass. 
bas OF THE 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, Literary Digest. 


45 Liberty st., New York, sells all makesunder half price. 
THE SELF-BINDER 


Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice 
With Instructions for Use, 








and prices. Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. 
~ for trial. Guaranteed first class, Largest house 
in the world. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free. 


ACanuTA Lenn CHAR FREE 





Simplicity, Durability, Neatness 
PRICE, 75 CENTS, POST-FREE. 





ITH BINATION BOx OF SWEET HOME” SOAP 


N SOAP MFG Co 
FOR $10. 00: re LARKIN SOAP MFG Co Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 














RELIABLE INSURANCE AT LOW COST 


¢ FOR TEMPERANCE PEOPLE ONLY! 
¢ The cheapest possible insurance is where there is the least possible risk. For this reason 
4 
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THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Can and does give total absiainers policies at about one-half the cost inan ordinary company. Isn't 

that saving worth something ? The company has made large accessions in membership during the 
past two years, and its object is to become one of the leading associations in the world. 

Write, stating your age, and let us give you the cost on a policy. - This will cost you nothing. 


— pay to those who will act as FRAN « DELANO, PRESIDENT. 
ves of the company. GEO. E. GODWARD, SEc’Y 4 TREAS. 
*L OFFICES, 253 BROADWAY COR. eunnaY ST. NEW YORK CITY. 










Cured Safely, by in- 
orpulency telligent and ‘scientific 


LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 





Legal business, collections, and requests for 
| local information will meet with prompt atten- 
| tion at their hands : 


| Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bidg., 
1328 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Keator, Freemann & Jenkins, 400 
| Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine 8t., Williams- 
port, Pa. 

Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 


| William O. Thompson, 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


James G. Young, Hall B’dg, Ninth 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘The Rook- 
| ery,” Chicago. 


715 Washing- 





J. B. Weaver, Freeport, Ill. 


John H. Taff, 
Mass. 


S. B. Wright, 74-76 Times Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine St. 
New York (also member Bar of New Jersey). 

Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 

| ver, Colo. 

'Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 

- Minneapolis, Minn. 


27 School St., Boston, 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 

merce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

| Frank J. Thompsoa, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 

G. R. Coffin, 7 
ta, Ga. 

Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 

Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 

Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 

George P. Goff, ‘‘Shatmore House,” 
207 Larkin Street, San Francisco, 


02 Broad Street, Augus- 


Cal. 
CANADA. 
Nassau B. Eagen, 1 Toronto 8t., To- 
ronto. 


W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘ Bentley,” 
Toronto. 








JAMES G. YOUNG, 
Lawyer and Notary Public, 
Office, Rooms 315 & 716 Hall P’dg, 
N. W. Cor. Ninth & Walnut Sts —“aasas City, Mo, 
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THE LITE RARY DIGEST. — 


Hon. WILLIAM McKINLE SAYS: 


“The Columbian Historical Novels are really one of the most 
beautiful productions of the American press I have ever seen. 
The idea in writing them is certainly a most patriotic one. A 
pleasure is conferred upon those who may be so fortunate as 
to possess the work.” 

















Governor 
, of Ohio, 














12 Handsome Volumes, 5,000 Pages, 300 Beautiful Illustrations. yy Published by 

Four Centuries of Romance and History, 1492-1894. Uf THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Complete History of our Country Accurately Told. &) 

12 Complete Romances of Absorbing Interest. i COMP ANY, 

Send for Illustrated Prospectus. NEW YORK CITY. 























FUNK & WAGNALLS STANDARD DICTIONARY 


IN USE 


IN THE DEPARTMENTS OF GOVERNMENT 


IN THE 


United States, and Canada 


























301,865 Vocabulary Terms; also a Complete 


247 Editors and Specialists. Embodies Many 
Appendix of Proper Names, Etc. 


New Principles in Lexicography. 








AT WASHINGTON IN THE IN CANADA IN THE 


Dept. of Trade and Com- | Dept. of Patents, 





Dept. of State, Weather Bureau, 
merce, Legislative Library, 
Dept. of the Teeneury, Coolegion! Survey, Dept. of the Secretary of | Senate Library, 
Dept. of the Interior, Mint Bureau, 
State, Dept. of Statistics, 
Dept. of Labor. Office of Solicitor, , 
Dept. of the Marine and | Dept. of Customs, 
Dept. of War, Lighthouse Board, : : 
Dept. of the Na U. S. Treasu Fisheries, | Dept. of Public Works. 
wr © ee oie Ys Dept. of N. W. Mounted | Dept. of Revenue, 
Dept. of Justice, Coast Survey, Poli Dept. of the Interi 
Dept. of Agriculture Patent Office oe . ro Oy oe eee 
i F ! Dept. of Indian Affairs, | Dept. of Military, 
Suseen of Séusation, Sageeme Const, Dept. of Agriculture | Dept. of Gov.-General 
Court of Claims, Smithsonian Institution. atone , = ; 








75,000 More Vocabulary Terms than in any 
of the other Largest Dictionaries. 


Over 500 Readers for Quotations. 
5,000 Illustrations. 


More than 








U. S. Patent Office: A. G. WILKINson, A.M., 
M.D., Pa.D., a Principal Examiner since 1869, For- 
merly Professor of Languages, University of Mis- 
souri: ‘‘Ilcongratulate the editors on the most per- 
fect dictionary ever made in any language, and I 
have them and consult them in six different lan- 
guages almost daily. The subject matter of the 


all departments of the language, its superiority in 
this respect can not be questioned. I should give 
it the preference on all disputed points. ”’ 


Charles E. Monroe, B.S., F.C.S., formerly 
Chemist to the Torpedo Corps of the U. S. Navy: 
‘**T can not speak in too high terms of praise of the 


United States Bureau of Statistics: Cuar- 
ROLL D. Wrieut: ‘I find the definitions not only 
correct, but wonderfully clear and terse.”’ 


U. 8S. Geological Survey: F. W. Ciark, Waslhi- 
ington, D.C.: **Iam delighted. . If the se 
ond volume equals the first, the editors will be en- 





Standard Dictionary, readily expansible into five or 
six volumes, is condensed without loss into a con- 
venient two. 


‘*In my own special field the Standard is excellent 
in this respect, and so far as I know, it is therein 
unique, as it gives not only synonyms and antonyms, 
but it groups in sets the words that belong together. 
The old dictionaries do this in a few examples, as 
‘ship,’ the human body, etc., but the Standard makes 
a point of these groupings. The specialist will be 
very thankful for this. The high authority of this 
dictionary is one of its important features. Being 
several vears later than any other similiar publica- 
tion, and more distinctively the work of specialistsin | 


fulness, accuracy, and completeness of the Standard 
Dictionary, or of the sumptuous manner in which 
the work is produced. Everything about the work 
fully justifies the title ‘Standard’ so fitly given it.” 


Smithsonian Institution: Dr. G. Brown 
Goope: “It will be to words what we hope the 
National Museum will some day become to con- 
crete things.” 


Bureau of Education: Hon. W. T. Harris, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
D.C.: ‘Iam admiring the beautiful lithographic 
work in colors and looking with interest at the 
etymologies approved by my friend Dr. March, for 
whom I have great admiration and respect.” 





titled to all manner of congratulations.” 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, Weat! 
Bureau: Prof. M. W. Harrineton, Washington, 
D. C.: **I think it will prove by far the most usefu 
and interesting English dictionary extant.” 


H. W. Wiley, Ph.D., Chemist, Past President 
Chemical Section of the A. A. A.S.: “I consi 

it a great improvement over the old methods 
spelling and pronouncing chemical terms]. 

I have no doubt the publishers will receiv e 
hearty approval of the majority of American 
chemists.” 





COST OVER $960,000 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTION PRICES: 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 
ON a er a, ae car 
Full Russia § With Denison’s / 
Full Morocco ' Reference Index ! 


PER VOL. COMPLETE. IN ONE VOLUME, 
- + $7.60 $15.00 | Half Russia - - - a a Cee ee 8. hse <a: 192.00 
f, 8.50 17.00 | Full Russia 4 With Denison’s Ref-} 14.00 
11.00 22.00 Full Morocco! rence Index. { ~*~ ‘ +a - * 42.00 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK, LONDON, TORONTO 
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Some Mew and Recent Books 





Christ and His Friends. 


A SERIES OF 31 REVIVAL SERMONS 
PREACHED BY LouIs ALBERT BAnks, D.D., 
Pastor Hanson Place M. E. Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., before Large and Appreciative 
Audiences, during January, 1895. 12mo., 
cloth, 382 pp., gilttop ; uncut edges. Price 
$1.50. Post-free. 


‘These discourses will be of use to preachers and 
Christian workers, as well as those hitherto uninter- 
ested in Christian life.”’—Christian Advocate, New 
York. 

‘*One of the most marked revivals attended their 
delivery, resulting in hundreds of conversions. Free 
from extravagance and fantasticism, in good taste, 
dwelling upon the essentials of religious faith, their 
power has not been lost in transference to the printed 
page.” —National Presbyterian, Indianapolis, 


“.. . These sermons are mainly hortatory.... 
always aiming at conviction or conversion, They 
abound in fresh and forcible illustrations. . . . They 
furnish a fine specimen of the best way to reach the 
popular ear, and may be commended as putting the 
claims of the gospel upon men’s attention in a very 
direct and striking manner. No time is wasted in 
rhetorical ornament, but every stroke tells upon the main 
point,”"—New York Observer. 





A Hundred Years of Missions: 





or, THE STORY OF PROGRESS SINCE 
CAREY’S BEGINNING. By D. L. LEONARD, 
D.D., Associate Editor ‘‘Missionary Review 
of the World.” 12mo, cloth, 432 pp., with 
Practical Index. Price, $1.50. Post-free. 


“ Dr. Leonard gives an exhaustive account . . . and 
at the same time gives a large amount of valuable histor- 
ical information. . . .’’—T7he Press, Philadelphia. 


‘“* The volume showsthat while, all things considered, 
a wonderful achievement has been made in the single 
century begun under the lead of William Carey, among 
the host that remain to be won over are about 800,000,000 
heathen, 200,000,000 Mohammedans, 50,000,000 devil- 
worshipers, etc,”’—Zhe Press, New York, 


The Saloon-Keeper’s Ledger. 


A SERIES OF TEMPERANCE REVIVAL DIs- 
couRsSES, delivered in Hanson Place M.E, 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., January, 1895. 
By Louis ALBERT Banks, D.D,° 12mo, 
cloth, 129 pp. Price, 75 cents. Post-free, 





‘* The crying need of the hour is a fresh education 
of the public mind and conscience in regard to strong 
drink.... There must be a new education of the 
American people in regard to the drink-evil. It must 
be carried on in the homes, in the Sunday-school, in 
the public-schools, and from the pulpits. . .. Too many 
pulpits are either silent or speak ‘ with bated breath.’ 
--. Dr. Banks has get a splendid example: and this 
volume, containing his recent lectures, is most heartily 
recommended, and deserves a broadcast circulation.” — 
Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., in the Introduction, 


The Estrangement of Young 
People From Christianity. 








By Evcene BerstEer, of Paris, France. 
Translated by Pres. J. E. Rankin, D.D., 
LL.D., Howard University, Washington, 
D. C. 12mo. cloth, 58 pp. Price, 60 
cents. Post-free. 


“ This excellent address of Bersier’s isin the nature 
of a confidential talk with young men and women 
brought up in the Protestant faith, but who have 
reached the crisis in their lives in which the teachings 
of childhood no longer carry conviction and in which 
they must in review before their own minds the 
claims made by old beliefs. . . . It must_ prove most 
serviceable cenlling placed in the hands of those verg- 
ing upon manhood and womanhood, and, read at the 
right moment, is likely to determine the destiny of the 
teader—Central Presbyterian, Richmond, Va. 


Wealth and Waste. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN 
THEIR APPLICATION TO THE PRESENT PROB- 
LEMS OF LABOR, AND LAW, AND THE 
Liquor TRAFFIC, By ALPHONSO A. Hop- 
KINS, PH.D., Professor of Prohibition and 
Political Economy, etc., in the American 
Temperance University. 12mo, cloth, 268 
pp. Price, $1.00. Post-free. 





“To the student of sociological problems this volume 
comes with freshness, and is frequently startling in its 
deductions. . . . Noone assuming the attitude of a re- 
former can fail of being quickened in his great work 
by an earnest review of the book.”"—7he Baltimore 
Methodist. 


‘*. . . The author’s purpose in this book is to carry 
out to their logical application the accepted utterances 
of standard economists rather than to formulate any 
new theories of economy or of civics. The temperance 
question naturally occupies an important place in the 
work, and those who are in search of interesting statistics 
and a concise statement of the subject will find them 
here.” — Zhe New York Herald. 


The Miracles of Missions: (2¢ Series.) 


OR, THE MODERN MARVELSIN THE HISTORY 
OF MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. By Arthur 
T. Pierson, D.D. (Editor Missionary Re- 
view of the World). Second Series. Com- 
panion Volume to First Series. 12mo, cloth, 
233 pp. Illustrated. Price, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00 ; paper, 35 cents. 


THE CONTENTS: Modern Marvels in Formosa; 
The Pentecost at Hilo; Livingstone’s Body-Guard; 
Wonders Wrought in the West Indies; Moral Revolu- 
tion at Sierra Leone; The McAll Mission in France; 
The Bishop of the Niger; The Cannibals of Fiji; The 
Pentecost at Banza Manteke; The Story of Tahiti; 
Moffat and Africaner; The Story of New Zealand; 
Midnight and Day-Dawn at Hawaii. 


“The author of this book, Rev. Dr, A. T. Pierson, 
who after Charles H. Spurgeon’s death went to Eng- 
land to fill the latter's pulpit, has been for years de- 
voting himself to the arousing of missionary zeal amon 
all denominations. His book tells not of things hope 
for, but of things accomplished. .. . Some of the 
stories read like tales of enchantment, and cannot fail 
~ kindle enthusiasm anew.’’—7ke Christian Leader, 

oston. 





CONTENTS OF THE First Ser1es—The Apostle of the 
South Seas; The Light of the Cape of Good Hope; 
The Land of the White Elephant; Among the Wynds 
of Glasgow; The Syrian Martyr; Mission to the Half 
Million Blind in China; The Wild Men of Burmah; 
The Converts and Martyrs of Uganda; The Home of 
the Inquisition; The Land of Queen Esther; The Won- 
derful Story of Madagascar. 


“It is a record of marvelous achievements, and in a 
world of heroism by the side of which the Napoleonic 
valor pales.”"—Christian Leader, Boston, 

Same author, style, binding, prices, etc., as in case 
of Second Series—see adove. 


Religion in Common Life: 





oR, Topics OF THE DAY REGARDED FROM 
A CHRISTIAN STANDPOINT. A Course of 17 
Sermons Delivered in London, by Repre- 
sentative Episcopal Clergymen of the Church 
of England. 12mo, cloth, 168 pp. Price, 
$1.00. Post-free. 


The Topics include Religious and Social Uses of Dis- 
cont ; Individualism and ialism ; Problems of the 
Poor ; Religion and Politics ; Christianity and Imperi- 
alism ; Amusements in the Light of Christian Ethics, 
etc., etc. 


Among the authors are Archdeacon Farrar, Dean 
Pigou, Dr. Wace, Archdeacon Sinclair, Canon Browne, 
and Rev. J. F. Kitto. 

“Tho written for English audiences, these ser- 
mons have many valuable lessons for Americans as well 
in attacking the problems which we have in common.’ 





—Public Opinion, New York. 
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Be Sure to Examine the Titles 
of These Sermons. 


By T. DE WITT TALMACE, D.D. 


There is something for everybody in 
the volume “The Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle” (which is the title of the book), 
described below. The six sermons each 
containing able replies to Ingersoll are 
of great value to those readers who 
are at all exercised concerning the work 
of the giant skeptic, and, as will be seen 
by a glance at the partial contents (see 
below), lawyers, physicians, merchants, 
and a host of others, in fact, all readers 
will find particular interest in the 104 
sermons contained in this book. 


“Fhe Brooklyn 
abernacle” 


104 Sermons by T. De Witt Talmage, 
D.D. One volume, crown (large) 8vo, 
substantially and tastefully bound in 
cloth, over 400 pp., including Index of 
Texts and Index of Subjects. Price 
$1.50, post-free. 


Partial Canfenfs. 


Ingersoll, The Champion Blasphemer, Answered 
Eph. iv. 18. 

Ingersoll, Second Reply to. Psa. liii. 1. 

Ingersoll, Third Reply to. Psa. lxxiii. 2. 

Ingersoll, Fourth Reply to. Jer. xxvi. 23. 

Ingersoll, Fifth Reply to. Matt. vii. 16. 

Ingersoll, Sixth Reply to. Amos ix. 13. 

Doctors, Sermon to. 2 Chron. xvi, 12, 13. 

Lawyers, Sermon to. Titus iii. 13. 

Telegraph Operators, Sermon. Job xxxviii. 35. 

Theatrical Profession, Sermon to. Acts. xix. 31. 

Clerks, Sermons to. Acts xvi. 14; Prov. xxii. 29. 

Commercial Travelers, Sermon to. Nahum ii. 4, 

Dumb Prayer Answered. Hosea ii, 21, 22. 

The Ear. Psa. xciv. 9. 

The Kye. Psa. xciv. 9. 

Dreams. Joel ii. 28. 

Mending the Bible. Rev. xxii, 19. 

Capital and Labor. 1 Cor. xii. 21. 

The Newspaper. Ezek. x. 12; Acts xvii. 21. 

Sons of a Gorilla or Sons of God? Rom. i. 
22, 23. 

The Railway Crash. Nahum ii. 4. 

Shall We Know Each Other There? 2Sam. 
xii. 23. 

Vivacity of the Scriptures. Psa. cxix. 9. 

The Last Judgment. 2 Cor. v. 10. 


And 79 Other Remarkable Sermons. 


In ordering this book, ask for ‘‘The Brooklyn 
Tabernacle,’ which is the title of the volume. 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


Standard Elocutionist. 


Priaciples and Exercises, followed by a Copious 
Selection of Extracts in Prose and Poetry, Classified 
and Adapted for Reading and Recitations, from 
Ancient and Modern Eloquence. For Senior and 
Junior —— and Students. By Prof. David 
Charies Bell and Alexander Melville Bell, F.E.L.S., 
etc., late lecturer in University College, London. 
Revised and enlarged edition, com jeting the 188th 
Thousand. 12mo, cloth, red, roan 





ks, 568 
with copious Index and Table of Contents. Price, 


$1.50, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette 
Place, New York. ep is — 
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The—“ . A DESIDERATUM TO MANY. 


Lawton BOUND VOLUME 
Simplex Printer | — * — 


saves time and labor; money too—100 let- 
ters, postal cards, copies of music, draw- ITER ARY IGEST 
ings, Or typewritten copy, in almost no ———. 

November, 1894, to April, 1895. 
With Full and Copious Indexes. 
| 780 pp. Substantially Bound in Cloth. 








Price, $4.00. Carriage Free. 
—— l No better coma. of the oe and 
: : ; f th ti Vilized r 
time, and exact copies at that, by using the . seated ta the oecledar inane ot yr gion 
Lawton Simplex. Requires no wash- tries, in all departments of human life and 
ing or cleaning, and saves its cost over and knowledge, covering the period named, is 


anywhere obtainable. 


again in sending out notices. Costs but We have also a few copies each of the following 


little ($3 to $10). volumes: 
Cavution.—Other ¢hings are being made and called Sim- Vol. VIII, 690 pp., containing the weekly num- 


bers from November, 1893, to April, 1894, inclusive. 


plex Printers, The only way to be sure of getting the genu- 
| Vol. IX., 780 pp., containing the weekly numbers 


ine is to see that yours is the Lawfon Simplex Printer. Send 
for circulars, Agents wanted. 


Lawton & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 
Also 
66 Devonshire St., Boston. 
101 Lake St., Chicago. 
132 California St., San Francisco. 





from May to October, 1894, inclusive. 
Each with full indexes; cloth-bound, etc. 


Price, Per Vol., $4.00, Carriage Free. 
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You \AJOULD BUY A SET 


Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but you think there must be some catch on 
account of the small sum asked for them. It is a genuine offer, and we do this 
to dispose of them quickly. 


Remember we Refund your Money if you Find They are not as Represented. 


ORDER TO-DAY. SEND IN YOUR ORDER 
FOR A SET OR MORE AT ONC 
AS THOUSANDS WILL AVAIL 
THEMSELVES OF THIS 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


First Come, First Served. 


HOW WE ARE ABLE TO DO IT. 


These Spoons were made up for the 
World’s Fair trade, by 


One of the Leet Basetactarere 
e 


and were left on their hands. In order 
to dispose of them Quickly we make 
this unheard-of offer. S SOU- 
VENIR SPOONS, after-dinner coffee 
siz, HEAVY COIN SILVER 
yd a GOLD a 
WLS, each spoon representing 

a different building of the World’s 
Fair. The handles are finely chased, 
— head of Columbus, and dates 
1492-1893 and wording ‘‘ World’s 
Fair City.’’ They are genuine works 
of art, making one of finest sou- 
venir collectionsever produced. Sold 
» g during the Fair for $9.00; we now 
: SO ENS gen sean pk 

fj i . n e 
a % : ed, and 





lined case, ropert pack “ 

‘3 ee cenad pA address. Send 
a: — onal pees hapa roy anedl 

FOR ALL SIX. ee 


LEONARD MEG. CO., 152 and 153 Michigan Ave., A. N. Chicago, Ill. 


YOU KNOW this advertisement would not be a 
= Editor of this Paper if not genuine. > >» “he 








Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 
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